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; Of the customs and habits of the two 

Good Eating Among the Greeks and Ro-| most interesting and enlightened people of 
mans. * ‘antiquity, the Greeks and Romans ; of the 

OPQ révru rots avOpcmors ex rpirris yocias Kat txOvpiac ‘habits of the great philosophers, orators, po- 
Aorauéva di dv Aperh re adrois dyouévns 49935, wai roivav-|ets, statesmen and warriors of these nations, 
row dtr taiver xaeds ay9etet- raira s’eciv idwdh pév xa) their domestic and social life and manners, 
~~ aud particularly their table enjoyments, much 


Are the words in which Plato (Leg. vi. p. that is useful as well as entertaining may be 
782) contends that the appetites are the main- gathered. The very marked contrast which 
springs of human action, and that from them they present to the manners and customs of 
proceed human virtues and vices. That the present time is also extremely curious 
there ir much philosophic truth in this can-/and not without instruction. 

not be doubted. The gratification of these In the early and more patriotic times of 
appetites has ever been a main concern of|the Greek and Roman Republics, the citi- 


life. The modes of living, and the customs| Zens paid but little attention to the enjoy- 


>? s ‘ 
of nations as well as the habits of individu-| ments of eating. Spare and wholesome diet 


als—particularly those distinguished for wis- satisfied their wants and appetites. After 
dom or elevation of character—furnish mat-|the Persian invasion, when the Greeks car- 
ter of private and national interest and in- ried the war into Persia and became acquain- 
struction. Simple manners, frugal diet, and|ted particularly with the more polished, 
becoming attire, produce individual and na- wealthy, and luxurious Greek States of Asia 
tional character far different from artificial | Minor, they began to imitate their manners 
manners, luxurious living, and fantastic and|#9d customs, and to introduce a taste for 
immodest apparel. Very different were the luxurious living, especially in their public 
domestic habits and modes of living of the |festivals, whether of religion or the State. 
heroic Greeks who fought the battles of Mar-|50 it was with the Romans. After they 
athon and Platza, from those of their degen- had conquered Corinth and the other Greek 
erate descendants who were overthrown by States, they carried hack to Rome a taste 
the hardy Macedonians at Cheronea! The for Grecian and Asiatic luxury, and, as usual, 
same remark may be made of the Romans | there was a decline of ancient temperance 
in the days of Cincinnatus and the elder |and frugality, which rapidly led to a deteri- 
Cato, and those who, under their despotic oration of the moral and physical powers of 
Emperors, could discourse only of their feats the individual, and toa deplorable decline 
in catching turbots, and cooking and eating in private and public virtues. Instead of 


shell-fish and the tongues of singing birds. |admiring and endeavoring to imitate great 
statesmen, warriors and patriots, cooks and 
*“ CHARICLES : ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRIVATE LIFE | patine-house keepers became great men, and 
or THE Ancient Greexs, witH Notes axp Excursv-|- si Sg KA Cor of ag I 
exs.” From the German of Prof. Becker. London: John | 'OS'@nces ar / . = P 
W Parker and Son, 1854. honors were paid to the inventor of some 
Aptcu pe Opsonus et Coxpimentis, sive ARTE Co-| NeW and expensive dish. 
Quinakia.— Muller. In Atheneus we have numerous examples 
Gaius; on Roman Scenes in THE Time oF Avcus-|of the insolence and vanity of cooks. From 
Tus. Wtera Notes and Excursus. Prof. Becker. Lon- th re] . 
ese we learn that the cooks of the ancients 
don. John W. Parker & Son. 1854. : : ; 
were complete adepts in their science, and 
Or THe EaTABLFS IN USE AMONGST THE RoMANs. 
have not yet been equalled by the professors 


From the French of M, Peignot. London. Longman & . ‘ SS specs 
Co. of the art in Paris. As aproof of their skill, 
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Macrobius mentions, that they could make! Warm melted in the mouth. So art improved. 


ifci : _| At length a miracle not yet performed, 
artificial birds and fishes when the real ones |They minced the meat, which, rolled in herbage soft, 


could not be had. Trimachus had a cook, | Nor meat nor herbage seemed, but to the eye, 
who could imitate all kinds of birds and fish- Aud to the taste, the a dish 

: . Mimicked some curious fish; invention rare! 

, > T bie ’ 
oF 9 of hog F flesh. Tae cook of Niro Thus every dish was seasoned more and more, 
medes, king of Bithynia, furnished him fresh | Salted, or sour, or sweet, and mingled oft 
herrings, for which he had a great longing, | O«t-meal and eee iar ad the meal 
“ t sto 3, 
though far removed from the sea. A Cook Aj cities flourished, which we couks adorned 
who was fortunate enough to invent some) Wit all the pleasures of domestic life. 
dish of particularly agreeable flavour, or, | re rare! when will this end? 
, : ook.—To us you owe 
what was more esteemed, a di h compound- | The costly sacrifice. We slay the victim, 
ed of the most costly materials, was the ob-| We pour the free libations, and to us 
ject of high honor, and enjoyed ample op- | The gods themselves tender propitious ear, 
tuniti ft . bi Sasi + hits | And for our special merits scatter blessings 

oe en ere apenas wares | On all the human race; because from us 
ties to a good account. In the time of the | And from our art mankind were first induced 
first Roman Emperors, when the pleasures | T° live o - of vente, and - sagt 
. iv .— Athen. — 81. 
of the table were carried to the extreme of | ®*eived due honor-— Athen 


licentiousness, we find enormous salaries! By degrees, from a state of virtuous fur- 


given to the cook—upwards of 6000 dollars | ality and simplicity, the Greeks and Ro- 
was by no means uncommon. Mark An-| mans arrived at the most extravagant, and 
thony once presented his cook with a whole almost incredible prodigality. We can 
corporate town, or municipium, solely be- | scarcely conceive, at this time, of the exis- 
cause he succeeded in dressing a pudding to tence of such extravagance; yet the facts 
the satisfaction of Cleopatra. Plutarch re-/ are too well substantiated to admit of any 
lates an instance in which a cook was pro-/ doubt. Atheneus mentions a supper given 
moted to the governorship of a province, as| py ZEsop, the fruit and wine of which cost 
a reward of extraordinary professional merit. | upwards of $200,000. Plato (Sympos) says 
Cleander, a wealthy Greek gentleman, kept the public dinners of one Clearchus cost 
forty cooks, at a salary of about 3000 dol- | $995 000. Seneca, in his work ‘“ De Con- 
lars a piece. Athenion, in his Samothra-| soatione,”’ states that Caligula expended on 
cians, introduces a cook, arguing philosophi-' supper, “ centies sertitii,”” about $358,137. 
cally on the nature of things and men, and Plutarch in his life of Lucullus, mentions that 
seriously maintaining that to the culinary | his establishment in the Apollo, for suppers, 
art is due the improvement of society in| was $7,868. According to Dion, Vitellius 
religion, civilization, arts and sciences. ‘expended in eating and drinking. within the 
‘year, 22,500 myriads of drachms, about 
Cook.—Do you not know that cookery has brought $31,259,375 ! ! Suetonius is more particular 
mraee sey © Ponty thaw aught beside’ ‘in his account of the living of this royal gas- 
re a — pan 'trophiler. He states that his imperial majes- 
The art of ialisstinh okeainahet ty generally had four meals in a day, each of 
From that ferocious life when, void of faith, which cost $14,000, and, to enable himself 
The Anthropaphaginian ate his brother! to master so many dishes, he was accustom- 
rates i sie seen lar ig ed to take emetics between meals—‘‘ facile 
Wild was the earth, man feasting on man, omnibus sufficiens, vometandi consuetudine.”’ 
sa camden peters ax heart, The limits of this article will not admit of 
Was cieciia ait sail cs haa te feed on man! of our inquiring at length into the sumpta- 
And something of the rudeness of those times, ousness of Littius, Nero and Cladius, the in- 
The priest commemorates ; for to this day conceivable gluttony of Vitellius; the ex- 
He roasts the victims’s entrails without salt. . . , : 
pensive caprice of Verus; the insane mon- 
strosities of Heliogabalus, one of whose sup- 
pers cost upwards of $107,600, or it might 
be easy to prove, as M. | eignot has remark- 


In those dark times beneath the earth lay hid 
The precious salt,—that gold of cookery! 
ed, ‘the gastronomical reputation of the 


But when its particles the palate thrilled, 

The source of seasonings, charm of cookery, came. 
They served a paunch with rich ingredients store J; 
And tender kid beneath two covering plates, 
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Greeks and Romans is not exceeded by their 
political and military renown.” 

Almost incredible stories of the gastro- 
philic exploits of particular individuals have 
been handed down to us. Dion mentions 
Romans who were addicted to such exces- 
sive eating as to be constrained to leave the 
table once or twice during a meal, and, after 
having unloaded the stomach to return agai‘s 





to the charge; and he says it was by no 
means an uncommon custom with these 
gourmands to take an emetic before meals_ 
to sharpen the appetite, for the same reason | 


that the females, after bathing before supper. | 
drank wine and threw it up again, and after 
meals, to obviate the effects of their glutto- | 
ny, ‘‘vomunt ut edant, edunt ut vomant.’’ | 
Firmius Salencius is said to have devoured 
a whole ostrich ata meal; and Clodius Al- 
binus, commander of the Romans in Gaul, 
is reported to have eaten at one sitting, 500 
figs, 200 peaches, 10 melons, 20 pounds of 
raisins, 100 snipes, 10 capons, and 150 large 
oysters, besides a quantity of wine. 
Unfavorable as these examples are to the 
Romans whom they concern, they yet fall 
short of some which have been related in 
Athenzus of their Grecian archetypes ;—set- 
ting aside the mythical accounts of the enor- 
mous eating and extraordinary appetite of 
Hercules, who, according to Ion, when ex- 
cited by applause, would devour logs of 
wood and coals of fire. Theagenes the Tha- 
sian athlete is said to have eaten a whole ox 
at a sitting; Milo, the Crotoniate, according 
Theodorus Hieropolitanas, devoured 20 Ibs. 
of meat, 30 lbs. of bread, and drank three 
gallons of wine ata meal. A female named 
Aglais was accustomed to eat 15 lbs. of flesh, 
four semiodii of bread, and one gallon of 
wine for her supper. Chrysippus tells a sto- 
ry of one Philoxenus, who, in order to be 
able to eat his food as hot as possible, kept 
his hands in hot water and gargled his mouth 
with the same; by bribing the cook, the din- 
ner was introduced hot, and he was thus en- 
abled completely to distance his competitors. 
This glutton was, however, outdone by one 
Pithyllus, who, according to Clearchus, guar- 
ded his hands against the extreme heat of his 
food with finger stalls, and encrusted his 
tongue with an envelope for the same pur- 





pose. For the benefit of our curious read- 





ers who may wish to try its efficacy, we give 
the description as handed down by Clearch- 
us: Th:@vddov, row TevOny 


<adovptvoy, ov, meptyAwrrida povov, tyevivny Ooperv, adda Kat 





“OQ avros (Kycapyxos) dict. 


moodedutpoirt ny yAwooay mods Tap arodavacts Kat Tiros ty Ow 
rpiBov anexadepev avrnv.”'—(Athen, lib. 1—l ¢. 5.) 


Before proceeding to describe the details 
of a Greek feast, it will be interesting to 
enumerate the various kinds of convivial 
meals, and the occasions which gave rise to 


In ancient times public or domestic sacri- 
fices afforded the most frequent opportunities 
for banquets, and in after times this continued 
to be the care. Birth-days also gave occasion 
for banquets, and not only birth-days of mem- 
bers of the family itself, but those also of es- 
teemed persons, or of the renowned dead. 
The departure or arrival ofa friend, the gain- 
ing of a victory, the anniversaries of battles, 
and days of national rejoicing were made 
the occasions of feasting and dancing. Be- 
sides public feasts, it was common for seve- 
ral persons to club together, and have a pri- 
vate carouse at their joint expense. These 
feasts generally came off at the house of an 
helera, or of one of the contributors. The 
young Greeks were passionately fond of pic- 
nics, generally held on the sea-shore. Great 
attention was paid to dress on these occa- 
sions, and Plutarch relates that the Sybarites 
invited ladies to pic-nics a year before hand, 
that they might have their toilets in perfect 
readiness. (Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. 1.) 
It was not thought a breach of good man- 
ners to bring to these feasts an uninvited 
guest. Plutarch has devoted a whole chap- 
ter to the discussion of the propriety of a 
guest’s bringing an uninvited person with 
him.. On such occasions it was expected 
that the persons brought in should have paid 
some attention to their toilets, and should 
also have made previous use of the bath and 
of unguents. Socrates when he went (un- 
invited) to Agathon’s, was )edovuivos re val ras 
Brabras irudsdepévos ‘a txeivos OAvyadxis eroies. 

All guests were required to come in good 
time, and it was not usual to wait for the de. 
faulters, but the feast was commenced with- 
out them; and this we read was the case at 
Agathon’s, who was the beau ideal of Gre- 
cian politeness. (Plato, Symp. p. 175.) The 
master of the house usually appointed the 
place of each guest; but sometimes abeurd 
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contentions occurred among the guests for | 
those places which were esteemed the most! 
honorable. Before reclining, the guests first 
sat down upon the couches, in order that the 
attendants might take off their sandals and| 
wach their feet, which was done with wine, 
and highly perfumed essences instead of 
water. Before the dishes were brought in, 
slaves handed round perfumed water in gol- 
den vessels, for washing the hands. Notbing 
in the shape of knives and forks being in use 
it was of course indispensable for the hands 
to be washed at the conclusion of the meal. 
In eating solid food the fingers only were 
used. Mention is made of persons whose 
hands were so callous as to be able to han- 
dle the hottest food, and of others who wore 
gloves to enable them to take their food 
quite bot. Thus Chrysippus relates that the 
notorious gourmand Philoxenus was accus- 
tomed, when at the baths, to dip his fingers 
in bot water, and to gargle his mouth with 
it, as a preparation for tbe perils of the ban. 
quet. (Athen. 1.p.5.) Spoons, often made 
of gold, were frequently used; but oftener 
a hollow piece of bread served as a substi- 
tute. Neither tablecloths nor napkins were 
used. To cleanse the hands during the meal, 
the crumb of bread was used, which was 
kneaded inio a kind of dough _Pausanias 
says, however, that a kind of dough was 
specially prepared for this purpuse—ILiveavas 


de dnt, ort amopaydudr a otats o edeow em ro detrvor, eis 
; PA) p ’ 


t 


0 Tas ) etpas aToparr pevot, ecta Kvitv EGaddov 


We have not space to enumerate all the 
dishes that generally appeared at a Greek 
banquet, and will specify only the most pop- 
ular. 


It was customary to begin a feast with a 
np ro a, which consisted of certain wines and 
edibles to provoke appetite: 4.’ 4 #0 deervov 
rav pipapxov zaredydt. At a later period the 
Yuxpau roinela:. as Plutarch calls them, served 
this purpose ; they consisted of oysters and 
other shell fish, and raw vegetables, as cress, 
salad, &c., &c. Large joints of meat, poul- 
try and fish, among which the Copaic Eels 
aie particularly celebrated, formed the sta- 
ple dishes; but hares, partridges, field-fares, 
pigeons, and many other things, were favo- 
rite delicacies. The following lines of An- 
axandrides, throw much light upon the edi- 
bles of a Greek banquet. 








“There is a scent of Syrian myrvh, 
There is incense, there ix spice ; 

There are delicate cakes and loaves, 
Cakes of meal and po/ypi, 

Tripe, and tat, and sausages, 

Sonp, and beef, and figs, and pears, 
Garlic, various kinds of tunnies, 

Ptizan, pulse, and toast, and muffins, 
Beans, and various kinds of vetches, 
Honev. cheese, and cheese-cakes too, 
Wheat, and nuts, and barley groats, 
Roasted crabs, and muilets boiled, 
Roasted cuttle fish, boiled turbot, 

Frogs, and perch, and mussels too, 
Storks, and roach, and gudgeuns too, 
Fish from Sloe, and chuckoos round, 
Plaice, and flounders, shrimps, and rays. 
Then, besides these dainty fish, 

There is nany another dish ; 

Honey combs, and juicy grapes, 

Figs, and cheese-cakes, apples, pears, 
and the red pomegranite, 
Poppies, creeplng thyme, and parsley, 
Peaches, olives. plums, and raisins, 
Leeks, and onions, cabhages, 

Strong smelling assafetida, 

Fennels, eggs, and lentils cool, 

And well roasted grasshoppers, 
Cardamus, and sesame, 

Ceryeus, salt, and limpets firm, 

The pinna, and the ovster bright, 

The periwinkle and the whelk ; 

And besides this, a crowd of birds, 
Doves, and ducks, end geese, and sparrows, 
Thrushes, larks, and jays, and swans, 
The pelican, the crane, and stork, 
Wazg-tails, and ousels, tits and finches.” 
Athen. 1V—9. 





The meal was concluded by the ervéa:, or 
libation to the ‘‘good genius.”’ This cere- 
mony took place to the sound of the flute. 

The libation being concluded, the Sympo- 
sicn (*v¢7cwv) commenced, when the dessert 
was served up. In earlier times this con- 
sisted merely of olives, figs, nuts, &c., which 
were invariably accompanied by salt, either 
pure or mixed with spice, to bring out the 
flavour of the wine, as well as to induce 
thirst. A kind of cake strewed with salt 
was eaten with the wine. The chief object 
of the dessert, beside the pleasure to the pa- 
late which its dainties afforded, was to keep 
up the desire of drinking. Cheese was usu- 
ally introduced, with dried figs; and although 
the figs of Attica were very fine flavoured, 
gourmands preferred those from Rhodes. 
Olives were also much eaten, especially those 
that had ripened on the tree and become 
quite shrivelled. Dates, chesnuts, almonds, 
and fresh fruit were much used. Cakes, for 
which Athens was celebrated, were a prin- 
cipal feature of the dessert. 
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These Symposia were enlivened by varied! olives. This ccmtents of she was notic- 
conversation, music, dancing, with games led by Cato and Pliny, and Atheneus endea- 
and divertisements of all sorts. The Sy mpo- | vors to prove it by sundry quotations from 
sion was considered by the Athenians as the the poets. Bitter almonds are also mention- 
main thing, and as affording opportunity for | ‘ed asa specific by Plutarch. (Symp. 1. 6, 4.) 
a higher species of enjoyment. Inthe Sym-| Julius Africanus gives a curious receipt, in 
posia of Xenophon and Plato the pleasure is ‘which this p:operty of cabbage is referred 
wholly intellectual, not sensual; Plato’s en-|to. ‘‘ That a person drinking much wine may 
tertainments were noted for their frugality,|not be inebriated.” ‘‘ Having roasted the 
his chief dish consisting of figs, from which | lights of a goat, eat them; or, when fasting 
circumstance he derived the nick-name $<- veat five or seven bitter almonds; or first, eat 
éveos—a lover of figs. However, the dramatis raw cabbages, or chew the odorous assafetida, 
persone in Xenophon and Plato are of so high- | ‘and you will not be inebriated. A person 
ly an intellectual cast, that we cannot take that drinks wine will likewise not be inebri- 
their conversation to represent the average | ated, if he be crowned with twigs of the 








tone of an ordinary convivial meeting. They 
were doubtless often the scenes of riot, de- 
bauchery and hard topering. 

Before entering upon a “ regular built ben- | 
der,’’ 4 tadaywyew ovpréciv, a ruler of the feast | 
was selected, and to his commands the guests | 
were obliged to render implicit obedience. As 


the manner in which the Symposion went off 2 Young gentleman arguing, 


depended mainly on the Symposiarch, Plato. 
requires that he should be a wise and sober 
person. His duties were to preserve order, 
to mix the wine, and to determine the quan- 
tity to be consumed. To him also were re- 
ferred the settlement of any disputes that 
might arise during the frolic. Enormous 
quantities of wine were often drunk at these 
Sympcsia, and as every one was subject to 
the Symposiarch, he was obliged to drink 
the prescribed quantity, under a penalty. It 
was customary to begin with small goblets, 
afterwards resorting to larger. Some of these 
were of large size, holding often half a gal- 
lon, and an instance is recorded in which 
Alexander drained off a goblet holding two 
gallons. Such vessels might well be termed 
ovrpi or ¢efara; not to mention that they had 
to be emptied without taking breath, érvever: 
Or auvore tweev. Jt is not to be wondered at 
that the revellers sometimes became pretty 
well ‘‘soaked;’’ and accordingly we find 
them resorting to various devices to prevent 
or allay drunkenness. For the benefit of 
that distinguished and much maligned class 


of youngsters, denominated “ Young Ameri- : 


ca,”’ we give some of these receipts, which 
they will do well to remember, as accidents 
will happen even to the most cautious. Ar- 
istotle recommends sweet wine, cabbages aud 


chamepitys ; or if on drinking the first cup, 
he repeats this line of Homer, 


“lows 3° ap ax’ “Idatwy opewy «rome pnreera Zevs.” 


“ Thrice thundered Jupiter from Ida's heights.” 


At a feast given by one Glaucon, we find 
‘*‘ What’s the 
‘harm if we do get a little wetted? ‘I'he earth 
‘drinks; the plants drink ; and as they are 
refreshed by the water of heaven, so is the 
spirit of man cheered by wine. It lulls our 
cares to sleep, as poppy-juice and mandrake 
do the senses, and wakes us up to inerriment, 
jas oil nourishes the flame ;”’ he then, contin- 
|ues Xenophon, ‘‘emptied the measure with- 
out drawing breath.’’—(Xen. Symp. 2, 24.) 

Guessing riddles was a favorite amusement 
at Greek convivial meetings. The reward 
for solving the riddle usually consisted of 
chaplets, cakes, and sweetmeats, and some- 
times when /adies were present, a kiss; 
while a failure was expiated by a glass of 
salt and water. Many of these riddles are 
still extant. We give a few of the best. 


} 


“ We're sisters twain, one dying bears the other; 
She too expires, and so brings forth ber mother.” 


Answer Nicut and Day. 


“ Nor mortal fate, nor yet immortal time, 

Amalgam rare of human and divine ; 

Still ever new thou comest, soon again 

To vanish fleeting as the phantom train; 

Ever invisible to earthly e: e, 

Yet known to each one most familiarly.” — Theodectes. 


Answer, SLEEP. 


“ A thing, whose match or in the depths profound 
Of ocenn, or on carth tan ne’er be found ; 
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Cast in no mortal mould, its growth of limb 
Dame Nature orders by the strangest whim ; 
Tis born, and lo! a giant form appears ; 
Towards middle age a smaller size it wears ; 
And now again, its day of life nigh o’er, 
How wondrous! ’tis gigantic as before!” 
From Alexis, ap. Athen. X—449. 


Answer, the gnomon, or sun-dial. 


The following riddle, one of the best ex- 
tant, is proposed in the Sappho of Antipha- 
nes ; 


* Bdre pidis Onrefa Pospn siogovs' trd Ko) rotS adrns. 
dyvra ' vhova Boh tornot yeywvds, wai dt& rdv-tov otdpa Kat 


nreipov dra ate ots EO Ate Ovnrdw’ rots 6 ob mapeoverw 


dxovety eLeerw’ kwoiv 6° axons aicQacw exovel.” 
Know’st thou the creature, that a tiny brood 
Within her bosom keeps securely mewed ? 
Though voiceless all, beyond the ocean wide, 
To distant realms their still small voices glide. 
Far, far away, whome’er t’ address they seek 
Will understand; yet no one hears them speak. 


Answer, ‘it is a letter, and its children 
that it conceals within it are the characters, 
which, mute and voiceless, speak only to 
him to whom the letter is addressed.” (Xen 
Symp. x—34.) 

A few words as to the games in vogue 
among the Greeks, at their Symposia, and 
we pass to the gastronomy of their imitators— 
the Romans. 

(ne of the most favorite of these games 
was the Cottabos, in which success was 
mainly dependent upon manual dexterity. 
From the Scoliast upon Lucian, Lexiph. 3., 
we learn something of this game. A shaft 
or staff was erected, and to the extremity 
of this was attached the beam of a pair of 
scales, while from either end of this depen- 
ded the scale-plates, (Aderryyes) and beneath 
these scale-plates little figures were placed. 
One of the players now took a mouthful of 
wine or water, and spirted it in a continuous 
stream upon one of the plates. If he suc- 
ceeded in hitting this so as to fill it, it de- 
scended and struck the head of the little 
brass figure beneath; but rose again from 
the weight of the opposite scale, which, de- 
scending in its turn, hit the second figure, so 
that they both sounded in succession. Other 
writers give a different account of the man- 
ner of playing this game. It is said, that 
the wine was not taken into the mouth, but 
jerked out of a cup, the hand heing bent and 
the arm a little curved. Some authorities 





state that there was only one scale, and one 
figure, called Manes. Atheneus says this 
was not all, for beneath this Manes stood a 
basin into which the liquid must fall. The 
Manes stood under water in this basin, and 
the scale-plate had to sink so as to hit his 
head below water. Another species of this 
game, was played thus: On the surface of 
a vessel containing water, a number of small 
empty bowls were set floating, and into 
these the wine was spirted in order to sink 
them. This game served often as a love 
oracle. The XarAxtopos WAS also a very popu- 
lar game, requiring manual skill. Evustat- 
hius, in his commentary, 4d. J/. XIV. 291, 
describes this game clearly : he says— 


‘adr’ wv o Xarktopos op8ov vopicparos Gercov yadxov 
orp9pn Kat cuvrovs TEpeinors. we’ vv edet Tov TailovTa emexew 


op0w rio daxrtehw TO vomispa E16 OGOV TayYus TpLYN KaTameE- 


cetv."* 


In bringing these remarks to a close it is 
but just to say, that it was the highly intedlec- 
tual and varied conversation, and the inborn 
vivacity and ready wit of the Athenian that 
lent these Symposia their principal charm. 
It is this mirthful and joyous tone that gives 
the chief zest to the graceful narrative of 
Xenophon, the vivid freshness and truthful- 
ness of which at once convince us that it is 
taken from the life.* 

In the commencement of the Common- 
wealth, the Romans were very frugal. They 
were allowed by the Licinian Law to expend 
only about 43 cents for eating on festival 
days. By the Faunian Law not more than 
$1,42 was allowed to be laid out on a sup- 
per. Lucilius, the Satirist, from his adhe- 
rence to this law, was called ‘* Centussis,’’ 
which was a rate of money worth 100 asses. 

Plutarch, in the life of Cato. says he 
never exceeded the allowance of 30 asses on 
ameal. However, notwithstanding the phi- 
losophic disdain with which the Romans 
were wont to regard every thing which sa- 
voured of over-refined delicacy, in these 
early times, their descendants in course of 
time became exceedingly addicted to what 
in our day is called good living ; and to pro- 
cure this desirable accompaniment of good 


* We have not been able to collect materials sufficient 
to give as detailed an account of the eatables of the 
Greeks as we could have desired. 
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house-keeping they expended such enor-| /atixa ostrearum—a plate of Oysters. 
e mess Bulani — Black Shell-fish. 
mous sums as would startle the most Invet-| Bulan albi + White de‘: be. 
erate gourmand of these days of pecuni-| Jierum Spondyli—The gristle of oysters again. 
ary scarcity. Sere eee kind of cockles. 
‘ : , tric 1. —Becvaficos. 
Suetonius relates that Vitellius’ brother nt Men 


: Lumbi Capragines et aprugni—Chines of a gout and 
gave him a supper, famous over all others, |« boar. 


(famosissima super ceteras) in which there _— ex farina involucru—Fat birds iv paste. 
were 3000 of the choicest fir hes, 7000 of acville ‘sk Panini sorts of shell-fish of 
the rarest and most expensive birds, and | which purple was made. 
200 gallons of choice wine. But what ex-| 
ceeded all was a dish, which, for its immense 
magnitude, was called Minerva’s shield. It} Svt¢—The paps of a Sow. 

i : | Séaciput Caprum—Boar's cheek. 
was composed of the livers of scari, the} patina piscium—A dish of Fish. 
brains of pheasants and peacocks, the ton-| Patina Suminis—A dish of Sow’s teats. 
gues of phenicopters and the roe of lamp- si Lididls dteicsiniins ib aii 
revs, which had been brought to Rome from | bey Se ee 
the Carpathian sea in ships of war. To, Stuffed birds roasted. 
form some idea of the cost of this dish we, 4™y/um—Pudding. 


must recollect that the scarus was a fish in| niga gh saith a isnot 

the highest repute, and often cost a princi-| In comparison with the instances of pro- 
pality. Instances are recorded of these | digality above cited, this was quite a mode- 
fish costing $800. Heliogabalus’ suppers | rate entertainment. 

cost $107,000. Macrobius has preserved; The accumbent posture of the Romans at 
a bill of fare for a Roman supper, and a list |table, was a fashion introduced after the 
of the company present. It was given OD | first Punic.war, and was imitated from the 
the inaguration of Lentulus as Flamen Mar-| Greeks. The tables were low, and amongst 


tialis, or Priest of Mars. The guests were | the wealthy were objects of great extrava- 
all sacred persons, being priests and vestals. | cance. They were made of citron or other 
There were three triclinia or tables. The | precious wood, supported by three feet of 
men occupied two tables and the women | ivory, carved to resemble lions’ or leopards’ 
(ladies) one; from which we infer that the | paws. There were generally three beds 
sexes ate separately. Or it may have been| bout the table, whence they were called 


dictated by delicacy, considering the recum- |triclinia. When there were only two they 
bent, or accumbent posture to which the Ro-| were called Biclinia. The couches were 


mans were accustomed. At the two triclinia! adorned in an elegant manner among the 
were Lentulus; Q. Catullus; M. Aimelius Le-|;ich with ivory, tortoise-shell, pearls and 
pidus ; D. Silanus; C. Cesar, Rex Sacrorum; | precious stones. The pillows were of pur- 
P. Scevola Sextus; Q. Cornelius; P. Vo-)pJe cloth interwoven with gold, and worked 
lumnius; P. Albinovanus; and S. Julius’ with leaves and flowers. There were gene- 
Cesar, the Augur. At the third table were yajly three persons on each couch, in which 


Popilia, R. Perpenia, Licinria, Accentia, | case, the middle was the place of honour; 
Vestals, and Publicia Flanimica, and Sem-  py¢ if only two, the head was the most hon- 


pronia the mother-in-law of Lentulus. The orable situation. They had also numerous 


following is the “bill of fare,’ ample it sideboards of rich plate—some of the dishes 
must be confessed for seventeen persons. cost upwards of $344. The murrhina or 
drinking cups were very costly. Pliny 
‘mentions one that cost 1,863 dollars. He 
also speaks of a lady, not accounted very 


SECOND COURSE. 








FIRST COURSE. 


Echini—Shell-fish. prickly. as the hedge-hog. 


Ostre crude, quantum valent—Raw Uysters,as many | 
as they ee sti ° irich (mater familias non dives,) who gave 

Peloride—Cockles, so called from Pelorus in Sicily.|3,3'76 dollars for a cup. They used a splen- 

Spondyli — Muscles. 

Turdi—Thrushes. | * For many curious details, we refer the reader to the 

Asparagi sub cullinam altilem—Asparagus under a 
stuffed fowl. 


American Quarterly Review: vol. 2. 1827, to which we 
are largely in ebted. 
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did article in the napkin line, made of the 
finest wool or linen, but frequently of cloth 
of gold curiously and elaborately embroi- 
dered. The slaves who attended at banquets 
were generally young boys selected for 
their beauty, elegantly dressed, with their 
hair curled in the neatest manner. Great 
attention was paid to carving, and Juvenal 
speaks of persons who taught the art of car- 
ving on wooden models. 

Although many treatises upon the culi- 


per condition. Lean meat, was, in ancient 
times, not only considered unwholesome, but 
also unsavoury, and an instance is recorded 
in which one Quintus Curtius, being waiter 
at the table of Cesar, and seeing a dish of 
lean birds, did not hesitate to throw them out 
of the window. One way of fattening fow]s, 
was to sew up their eyes, and cram them with 
a paste made of barley meal and milk. In 
this condition they were kept about two 
weeks ; for if kept longer fevers induced by 






























nary art were composed by the Roman/the continual state of repletion rendered 
Knights of the kitchen, we are acquainted | them red and frequently killed them. Bull 
with but one—that of Apicius. There, beef was esteemed especially difficult of di- 
has been much controversy as to the pre- gestion and unwholesome, requiring the most 
cise period in which this Apicius flourished ; vigorous powers to overcome it; and hence 
there having been three of that name, and the mythical legend of Hercules feasting 
all of gourmel celebrity. Some think he chiefly on bull’s flesh and green figs :— 
lived about the time of Tiberias; some as- |‘ Hoa | Ko 
sign a much later period. while-others deny To remove these qualities of the flesh, bulls 
that Apicius was the name of an individual bave been, from the earliest times, either 


and maintain that the word was used to sig- bated by dogs, hunted by men, or torn by 


nify, as it has since done, any one expen- lions, which was supposed to render the 
meat white and tender. Patroclus asserts 


sive in eating. This idea receives strength 
that if a lion be merely shown to a bull, 


from the following lines of Juvenal: 
three or four hours before he is killed, the 


flesh of the latter will be made perfectly 
tender, “fear dissolving bis hardest parts, 
and making his very heart to become pulpy.’ 
Even in England, in ancient times, butchers 
were forbidden to sell any meat unless it 
had been previously baited. When animals 
have undergone great fatigue immediately 





rots Lous 


kpcaow exnobie cvxa ydopa. 





quid enim majore cachinno, 
Excipitur vulgi quam pauper Apicius? 


“ And what diverts the sneering rabble more 
Than an Apicius miserably poor?” 





Albanus Torinus, who found the treatise 
bearing the name of Apicius, asserted that 
he immediately ‘‘smelt’’ the true air of an-. 
tiquity about the author: “ o/faciebam statim before death, or have suffered from a linger- 
autorem esse vetustissimum.” Latinus La- ing death, although their flesh may sooner 
tinius, however, who examined the work become rigid, it also becomes sooner tender, 
critically, has satisfactorily (to some at least) than when they have been suddenly depri- 
proved that it must have been a compara-| Ved of life when in a state of health It 
tively neoteric production. The Apicius to, has long been a custom to cause old cocks 
whom has been attributed the treatise ‘“ De| to fight before they are killed. The Moors, 
Opsoniis et Condimentis,” is said by Seneca, of Barbary, before they kill a hedgehog, 
to have spent 2,000,000 of dollars on his ta- which is esteemed a princely dish with them, 
ble, and to have destroyed himself from a! ‘rub his back against the ground, by hold- 
fear that he would die of hunger, haviug ing his feet betwixt two, as men do a saw 
but 500,000 dollars left. ‘that saws stones, till it has done squeaking, 

Before we describe the separate edibles of and then they cut its throat.’ The follow- 
the Romans, we propose to say a few words ing curious receipts are from an ancient book 
on their mode of fattening meats, and on 0n cookery. “ To make a pig taste like a 
their manner of killing for the table. |wild boar.” ‘Take a living pig, and let him 

As meat constituted the staple of a Ro- | swallow the following drink, viz. boil togeth- 
man feast, great regard was had to its quali-' er, in vinegar and water, some rosemary, 
ty, and the most absurd and cruel methods thyme, sweet basil, bay leaves ard sage ; 
were practised to bring the animal into pro- — you have made him swallow this, im- 
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mediately whip him to death, and roast him 
forthwith !”’ 

Again,—* How to still a cock for a weak 
body that is consumed.”” ‘‘ Take a red cocke 
that is not too olde, and beat him to death.’’ 
Booke of Cookrye. A. D. 1591. Different 
modes of slaughtering obtained among dif- 
ferent nations, as at this day. The Greeks 
strangled their swine, and ate them with 
their blood. The Romans, true to their cruel 
instincts, thrust a spit red hot through the 
body, and suffe: ed them to die without bleed- 
ing. This mode of slaughter was replete 
with objections, if we regard it in a gastro- 
nomic point of view solely; for the flesh of 
animals thus killed, is dark coloured, from 
the retention of the blood in the vessels, and 
hence speedily becomes putrid. 

In noticing the different esculent substan- 
ces made use of by the Romans, we shall 
adopt the following arrangement: First, of 
Quadrupeds. Second, Birds. Third, Rep- 
tiles. Fourth, Fish. Fifth, Molluscous ani- 
mals. Sixth, Insects ; and lastly, Vegetables. 

The meat most highly esteemed among 
the Romans (as it has ever been by the Ger- 
mans) was that of the Wild Boar (Sus Scro- 
fa. LL.) ‘animal propter convivia natura,” 
and the Sus Porcus, or common Hog. The 
first dish was garnished with pyramids of 
apples, and other garnitures : 

“Tn primus Lucanus aper, leni fuit Austro 
Captus, ut aiebat cene pater; acria circum, 
Rapula, lactuce, radices, qualia lassum, 


Pervellunt stomachun, siser, alec, fecula Coa.” 
Horat. Stat. 


First a Lucanian Boar, of tender kind, 

Caught, says our host, in a soft, southern wind, 

Around him lay whatever could excite, 

With pungent force, the jaded appetite— 

Rapes, lettuce, radishes, anchovy brine, 

With skerrets, and the lees of Coan wine. 
Francis. 


The common Hog, in the hands of an ac- 
complished cook, could be served up in no 


less than fifty ways, each of a different fla- 
vour, “ guinguaginte sapores.”’ Stillthe Ro- 


with milk, figs and mulse. Roasted pork 
was generally stuffed with venison or fow! ; 
Petronius mentions that at a supper given by 
Trimalchio, a roasted pig was served, which 
was filled with thrushes. In this form it was 
designated Porchus Trajanus, ‘quasi aliis 
inclusis animalibus gravidus, ut ille Trojanus 
equus gravidus armatis fuit.”” Macrod. Sat- 
urn. lib. 2 cap.9. <A great variety of sau- 
ces and condiments were eaten with pork, 
it having always been considered a meat of 
great indigestibility. The old maxim of the 
school vf Salernum, whose dicfa were writ- 
ten in the 12th century, in Leonine verses, 
recounts this ancient prejudice : 

“ Est caro porcina sine vino pejor orina 

Si tribuis vina tunc est cibus et medicina.” 

This idea seems to have given occasion to 
the copious admixture of condiments with 
the sausage. Of this sausage— Tornaculum— 
Tornacina, &c.,—the ‘‘ candiduli divina tor- 
nacula porci,’’ as Juvenal, by hyperbole, has 
designated it, Apicius has given the follow- 
ing definition: ‘‘intestinum fartum ex pulpd 
porcina bene tunsa, admixtis pipere trito, cum- 
ino, satureia, rata, petroselino, baccis lauri, 
liquamine, &c., ipsum intestinum tenuiter pro- 
duciter et ad fumum suspenditur.’’ The Ro- 
mans were excelled by the Greeks in the 
preparation of this article also. The sausa- 
ges of Athens, whether formed from the 
flesh of the hog, or from that of the peacock, 
pheasant, or rabbit, were in the highest re- 
pute. These sausages have been eulogised 
even in modern times; Agnolo Firenzuola 
owes most of his reputation with gourmands, 
to a song in honor of the sausage. Leo the 
Tenth, was so fond of them, as to expend 
upwards of 5000 dollars in one year upon 
sausages alone, causing them to be formed, 
according to his taste, of the flesh of the 
peacock and hog, with pepper and other spi- 
ces, and hence they subsequently were nam- 
ed ‘‘ Leonis Incisia,” or, Leo’s sausage. 

The most famous sauce in vogue among 








mans do not seem to have attained the art| the Romans, was the Garum, which was so 


of making good bacon or sausages, but im- 
ported them, according to Varro, in large 





scarce and in such demand, that it sold for 
35 dollars a gallon. It was prepared from 


quantities from Gaul, where they were pre-| the Scomber or macarel; but the poor made 


pared in great perfection. Instead of per- 


it from the Thynnus or Tunng. We have 


mitting their hogs to roam abroad and obtain too much respect for the stomachs of our 
their food from the acorns, chesnuts, &c., in readers, to give the mode of preparation of 
the woods, they were kept penned, and fed |this sauce in plain English ; we therefore put 


Vor. XXI—91 
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XX—46. 


kat ahite tat xat Kerra owapidia opotws adelerar, Kat ev mLvw 


Taptyeverat muavws dovovpeva oray ds raptxevdact ty Oepca, 
Humelbery, in his 
notes on Apicius gives another receipt :— 
‘* Sume pisces minores salsos, aut si salsi non 
Suerint, saliantur pauco sale, et mitte ex illis| 
sextarium unum et de bono sextarios tres et| 
coque in @reo vase usque dum due partes con- 
sumantur, et tertia remaneat, tum cola per suc- 
cum usque ad claritatem et refrigeratum mitte 
in vitream ampuilam et utere.”’ 

The Hare (Lepidus Timidus L.) was also 
a standing dish, perhaps on the account of 
the sweetness and delicacy of its meat; or 
more probably it owed its popularity to the| 
belief that by feeding upon Hare’s flesh, a 
person would thereby be rendered beautiful. | 

We read of several ladies, who, either 
doubtful of their personal attractions, or de- 
sirous of increasing them, were wont to re- 
gard this dish with great partiality. Mar- 
tial is facetious upon a homely Roman lady, 
who, on the strength of this belief, had fed 
on Hare’s flesh for some time, but still with- 
out losing her objectionable features. From 
two lines of Martial we infer that the shoul. 
ders of this animal were esteemed the best 
parts : 


te 
Ta eyxara rwv wxOvwv Badderat ets cxevos, 


ef avrwy yapor ovrws aipsrat.”” 





Et, Leporum avulsos ut multo suavius armos 
Quam si cum lumbis quis edat.” 

The favorite way of serving up this ani- 
mal was in a state which would not be gen- 
erally agreeable to our degenerate tastes— 
“ ventre execti vel uberibus ablati, non repur- 
gatis interraneis!!!’’ A sauce always ac- 
companied this dish, the principal ingredi- 
ent of which was assafetida!! In such repute 
was this nauseous and detestable drug held, 
that it was imported from Persia by the gov- 
ernment, stored in the public treasury, and 
sold to the highest nobility at enormous 
rates, only upon particular occasions, and 
then in small quantities. It was a matter 
of public complaint against Julius Cesar 
that he plundered the treasury, on one occa- 
sion, of 100 pounds of this precious commo- 
dity. This article became at length so 
scarce that it had to be imported from Ar- 
menia and Media, and was never used ex- 
cept in ragofits at the most sumptuous ta- 
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The quadrupeds of which we h 

ken, might all be to the goat of the moderns ; 
but there remain some, to which we should 
experience difficulty in accomodating our- 
selves; and which, nevertheless, amongst 
the Romans, passed for ‘“‘ morceaux tres fri- 
The young of the ass (eguus asinus, 
L.) was often eaten, even at the tables of 
the wealthy. Roman gourmands were also 
very fond of the flavor of young and well- 
fattened puppies—catuli lactantes ; this last 
dish, however, went out of use because 
‘‘they made the people like to dogs; that is 
to say, cruel, stout, bold, and nimble, and 
addicted to lying.’”’ The Hedge-hog (Eri- 
naceus Europeus, L.) was highly recherche. 
They were fattened in the dark, upon 
acorns, walnuts and chesnuts, in cages 
called ‘‘ glireria.” 

Among birds, the Peacock (Pavo, L.) held 
the first place, at all fashionable entertain- 
ments. Quintus Hortensius is said to have 
first introduced the Peacock to the Roman 
table; which novelty, says Varro, ‘‘ potits 
tum luxuriosi quam severi boni viri lauda- 
bant.”” The experiment however “ took,” 
and such was the demand for them that they 
frequently sold for $150 and $160. Their 
eggs brought seven dollars a piece. So lu- 
crative did the raising of these birds be- 


|come, that several wealthy Romans went 


largely into the business, clearing princely 
fortunes in a short time. Our English an- 
cestors were very fond of ‘‘roaste pea- 
cocks ;”” even a royal banquet was deemed 
incomplete without ‘“ well stuffed peacocks,” 
which were stuffed with spices, and sweet 
herbs, roasted and sewed up whole, and 
covered, after dressing, with the skin and 
feathers—the beak and comb gilt, and the 
tail spread. Sometimes, instead of feathers 
it was entirely covered with gold leaf. 

The following ‘bill of fare,” at the ‘in- 
tronization” of George Nevélle, Archbishop 
of York, in the reign of Edward the IV. 
may not prove uninteresting, as exhibiting 
the species of animals which formed the 
good cheer at an old English feast. 


In wheat, 300 quarters, 
In ale, 300 tunne, 
Wyne, 100 tunne, 
Ypocrasse, | pype, 

In oxen, 104, 





bles. 


Wylde bulles, 6. 
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Muttons, 1,000. 

Veales, 304. 

Porks, 304. 

Swannes, 400. 

Geese, 2,000. 

Capons, 1,000. 

Pyges, 2,000. 

Plovers, 400. 

Quailes, 100 dozen. 

In Peacockes, 104. 

Mallardes and Teals, 4,000. 

Red Shanks, 400. 

Slyntes, 300. 

Larks, 400. 

Martynettes, 300. 

In Cranes, 204. 

In Kyddes, 204. 

In Chyckena, 2,000. 

Pigeons, 4,000. 

Conyes, 4,000. 

In Bittons, 204. 

Heronshawes, 400. 

Fessauntes, 300. 

Partridges, 500. 

Woodcockes, 400. 

Crerlemes, 100. 

Stagges, Bucks and Roes, 500. 

Pasties of Venison, colde, 4,000. 

Pasted dishes of Jellies, 1,000. 

Pliyne dishes of Jellies, 3,000. 

Jolde tartes baked, 4,000. 

Colde custards, baked, 3,000. 

Hot pasties of Venison, 1,500. 

Hot Custardes, 2,900. 

Pykes and Breames, 608, 

Porporses and Seals, 12. 

Spices, sugared delivates, and wafers plentie. 
Leland’s Collectanea, VI. 2. 


The Quail (Tetras Corturnix, L.) was much 
eaten. They appear to have abounded, at 
the time we are speaking of, throughout Ita- 
ly. Varro asserts that they return from their 
migrations into Italy in immense numbers. 
Pliny says that their approach endangered 
small vessels. An old writer refers to quails 
as an article of diet in the following scien- 
tific manner: ‘ Quails have gotten an ill 
name ever since Pliny accused them of eat- 
ing hemlock and bearfoot, by reason where- 
of they breed cramps, trembling of the heart 
and sinews; yea, though Hercules loved 
them above all other meats, insomuch that 
Tolaus fetcht him out a swound, when he was 


cruelly wounded by Typhon, with the - smell 


of a quail ; yet, with much eating of them, 
he fell into the falling evil, which, ever since, 
hath been termed Hercules’ sickness.”’ 

The Goose (4nas Anser, L.) was deserv- 
edly a favorite with the Romans, and as usu- 
al, was brought to the table in a great varie- 
ty of forms. Some of the “profession” 


early found out a method of enlarging the 


livers of these aaimals, which were deemed 
great luxuries. The cruelty, however, of 
nailing their feet to a board was reserved for 
modern times. For the credit of modern 
humanity it were to be wished that the prac- 
tice detailed in the following extract from 
the Almanach des Gourmands, rested on 
doubtful authority: ‘‘ce qui merite a Tote 
toute la reconnoisance des véritables gour- 
mands, ce qui lui assigne un rang trés distin- 
gue parmi les volatiles, ce sont des foies, dont 
on fabrique a Strasburg ces pdtes admirables, 
le plus grand luxe d'un entreméts. Pour ob- 
tenir ces foies d'une grosseur convenable, il 
faut sacrifier la personne de lu béte. Bondeée 
de nourriture, privé de boisson et fixee pres 
dun grand feu, au-devant duquel elle est 
clouée par les pattes sur une pianche, cette oie 
passe, il faut en convenir, une vie assez mal- 
heureuse. Ce seroit méme un supplice tout-a- 
fait intolerable pour elle, si idee du sort qui 
Lattend ne lui servoit de consolation. Mais 
celte perspective lui fait supporter ses maux 
avec courage: et lorsqu’ elle pense que son 
foie plus gras qu'elle méme et larde de truffes, 
revétu d’une pate savante ira porter dans toute 
? Europe la gloire de son nom, elle se résigne 
@ la destinée et ne laisse pas méme couler une 
larme ! I’ 

A writer, according to Aldrovanus, has re- 
fined upon the above cruelty, by giving a 
horrible receipt for ‘‘ roasting a goose alive, 
and eating it, limb from limb, whilst the heart 
still palpitates !"" The following from Wes- 
ker’s ‘‘ Secrets of Nature,” in point of re- 
fined cruelty, is fairly entitled to ‘take the 
hat.”’ 


‘“ HOW TO ROAST AND EAT A GOOSE ALIVE.”’ 


“Take a goose, or a duck, or some such 
lively creature, (but a goose is best of all for 
this purpose,) pull off all her feathers, only 
the head and neck must be spared; then 
make a fire round about her, not too close to 
her, that the smoke do not choke her, and that 
that the fire may not burn her TOO s00N: nor 
too far off, that she may escape free. Within 
the circle of the fire, let there be set small 
cups and pots full of water, wherein salt 
and honey are mingled; let there be set 
also chargers full of sodden apples, cut into 
small pieces. The goose must be all larded 
and basted over with butter, to make her 
the more fit to be eaten, and may roast the 
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better ; put, Ahan, fire about ber, but do not 
make too much haste, when, as you see her 
begin to roast; for, by walking about, and 
flying here and there, being cooped in by 
the fire that stops her way out, the wearied 
goose is kept in: she will fall to drinking 
the water to quench her thirst, and cool her 
heart and all her body. And when she roast- 
eth and consumes inwardly, always wet her 


altissinns gurges.” Some modern gour- 
mands have affected a relish for Flamingo 
tongues. Dampier describes it as ‘‘ un mets 
digne de la table des Rois.”’ 

Among the fish most esteemed for table 
use, we may mention the Mullet (Mullus ru- 
ber, L.) Owing to the great scarcity of 
this highly prized fish, they brought high 
prices, and only found their way to the ta- 


head and heart with a wet sponge, and when|bles of the wealthiest nobility. The head 


you see her giddy with running, and begin to 
stumble, her heart wants moisture, and she is 
roasted enough. Take her up and set her 
before the guests, AND SHE WILL CRY OUT AS 
YOU CUT OFF ANY PART OF HER, AND WILL 
BE ALMOST EATEN UP BEFORE SHE BE DEAD. 
IT IS MIGHTY PLEASANT TO BE- 
HOLD!!!” Jason Pentensis (no great an- 
thropologist it will be seen) asserts, ‘‘ that 
the Jews have so hard a flesh, so foul a skin, 
so loathsome a savor, and so crooked condi- 
tions, because they eat so many geese ?”’ 
Our limits permit us to mention but two) 
more fowls held in repute amongst the Ro- 
mans—the Nightingale (Mortacilla Suscin- 
ta,) and the Flamingo, (Phenicopterus.) 
The brains and tongues of the Nightingale) 
were thought to possess “ an unrivalled del- 
icacy of flavour.” Accordingly, the weal- 
thy citizens cf Rome spared neither expense 





and liver were the most esteemed parts. 
According to Pliny, the Roman epicures had 
become so fastidious, as not to taste them 
unless they died whilst on the table! This 
spectacle, during which they change their 
colours in a singular manner until they are 
entirely lifeless, was so gratifying, that they 
exhibited the dish dying, in a glass vessel, 
to their guests, before dinner—*‘ occulos an- 
tequam galem pavit.’”’ We have said this 
fish was extremely rare and costly. Octa- 
vius purchased one for $180. Seneca, Ju- 
venal, and Tertullian mention others sold at 
|$215. Asinus Celer, according to Macro- 
bius, bought one for $250 ; others were sold 
for $280; and Suetonius remarks, that the 
'Emperor Tiberius complained bitterly, that 
three Mullets had been sold for $1070. 

So highly was the Sturgeon (cipenser) 
esteemed, that whenever any great feast was 


or trouble to procure this “gratissimus in‘ held, the eldest gentleman of the company 


cibatu.”’ 


Any one acquainted with the | carried up the Acipenser, gilt, and attended 


Nightingale, can judge what an immense! With minstrelsy and carolling. Many stories 
amount of trouble would be necessary to| are related of the ludicrous fondness of the 


procure enough fongues to fill even an ordi- 
nary sized dish; imagine then a dish con- 
taining ten gallons! The sensual and os- 


their tongues, and of those of the peacock, 
and on one occasion, at a supper given in 
honor of Lucilla, a pie was served up con- 
taining 1000 tongues, costing almost as 
many dollars. The tongue of the Flamingo, 
was also, esteemed a great luxury, When 
the tyrant Caligula caused sacrifices to be 
offered to him as a god, this bird was upon 
the list of victims, and just before its death 
he was sprinkled with its blood. 
Apicius who is said to have discovered in 
the tongue of the Flamingo that exquisite 


flavour, which caused it to be so much) 


sought after :—phenicopteri linguam praciput 


esse saporis Apicius docuit, nepotum omnium ito. when well fed, grew so large that the 


tentatious Heliogabalus had pies made of Tngs. 


It was 





Romans for this fish. Hortensius, the ora- 
tor, is said to have wept when one died ; and 
Antonio Drusi to have adorned one with ear- 
The Scarus, Sadrus Scarus, L.) was 
regarded more as a curiosity than a delicacy, 
it being (as they believed) ‘the only fish 
which fed on herbs, and not on other fish, and 
which ruminated and chewed the cud! !”’ 

“ Ut Scarus epastas solus qui ruminat herbas.” 

Many Molluscous animals were eaten. Of 
these the Loligo, Ink Fish, (Sepia Loligo), 
and Sepia, Cuttlefish, (Sepia officinalis) were 
eaten as sausages, made up with lard and 
spices. The Cochlea, or Snail, (Helix, L.) 
of which Fulvius Herpinus is said to have 
kept a great variety in a vivaria, feeding 
them upon a pap made of sweet wine, honey 
and flour. These <nails, we are told by Var- 
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shells of some would hold ten quarts! After|amining it more narrowly, I found it to be a 
this we need not laud the moderation of the \pinguissimam ficedulam, piperato vitello cir- 
younger Pliny, whose supper consisted of | cumdatam.” ‘‘ At the feast of Jupiter Olym- 
only a lettuce a-piece, three snails, two eggs, | pus, ” says Leo Africanus, ‘there was dis- 
a barley cake, sweet wine, &c., provided his/ played upon the table a smart sized plane- 
snails bore any proportion to those of Varro. ‘tree, upon the branches of which were sit- 
Oysters were in considerable demand, being’ ting, as if at roost, a number of peacocks, 
imported from the shores of Great Britain.) having the appearance of live birds; but 
Oyster preserves were established in the| when the time came, we were surprised to 


year 660 at Rome, according to Pliny, ‘“‘non/| find them well stuffed and roasted. The 


gule causa sed avaritie, ruagna vectigalia 
tali ex ingenio suo percipiens.”’ 

We shall mention but two individuals of 
the Insect tribe. The Locusta Marina, ( Can- 
cer Astacus, L.) or Lobster. This is the 
animal of which Olaus Magnus has given us| 
such wonderful accounts. ‘‘ The Lobsters 
found on the coast of Norway and in the In- 


dian Sea,” says this reliable naturalist, “ are | 
twelve feet long, and six feet broad, seizing | 
mariners with their huge claws, and drag-| 
ging them into the deep to devour them!’ z 


The Squilla (Cancer Sguilla, L.) or Pawn, 
formed a famous sauce. The Cossus, a sort | 
of white, short, thick worm, found in trees, 
logs of wood, &c., was a great article of lux-| 


trick was this:—The birds were strangled 
by drawing a cord around their necks, so as 
not to injure the feathers, after which the 
skin was taken off entire, and when the bird 
was roasted was drawn on again; and so 
neatly was this effected, that we were all 
| deceived.” We will conclude our gastronom. 
ical remarks, by giving the following whim- 





sical receipt, taken from ‘‘ May’s Accom- 
plished book,’”’ published in 1665. After 
having given directions for a preparation in 
| paste of an artificial ship, and a castle with 
battlements ; portcullises, and drawbridges, 
&c., with guns and a train of gunpew der to 
‘communicate with them, ‘a paste Stag is to 
be made, and placed on the table between 


ury and gourmandise. According to Pliny, | them all; to be gilt, and ornamented with 


they were fattened with meal, served up at | 


feasts as a delicious article of diet, and also 


used as a cure for ulcers: ‘ ce qui in. 


ligno nascuntur sanant ulcera omnia.’ 
Of vegetables, we must not omit the Cab-| 
bage (Brassica oleracca, L.) because it wasa 


favorite dish with the elder Cato, who ascri-| 


flags, &c.; his body is to be filled with claret 


on each side of the Stag two pies are to be 
prninoeie the one filled carefully with hive 
frogs, and the other with dive birds; the 
whole to be garnished round with egg-shells, 
deprived of ‘their meat, and filled with rose- 


(wine, and a broad arrow stuck into it, and 
{ 


bed to it the virtues of a universal catholi-| water. The trains are to be led off, and the 
con. He considered it as a vegetable ‘‘ gue ship and castle are to daintily fire at each 


omnibus oleribus antistat.”” Columella thought | 
it food for kings and plebeans : 





“ Toto que plurima terre 
Orbe virens pariter plebi, regnique superbo.” 


The Porrum or Leek (4dlium Porrum, L.) | 








other in mimic battle ; but before this, it is 
to be so ordered, that some of the ladies may 
pluck the arrow out of the Stag, and then 
will the claret wine follow, as blood running 
out of a wound. This done, to sweeten the 


formed a principal ingredient in all kinds of stench of the powder, let the ladies take the 
soups. Nero the tyrant, was very fond of | egg-shells full of sweet waters, and throw 
this vegetable, from which circumstance he them at each other. All danger being seem- 
was nicknamed “ Porrophagus,” or Leek- ingly over by this time, you may suppose 
eater. they will desire to see what is in the pies; 
With the Romans, dishes in travesty seem) when, lifting first the lid off one pie, out slip 
to have been by no means uncommon. Pe- | some frogs! which cause the ladies to skip 
tronius alludes to them, as regards the milia-| and shriek. Next after, the other pie, whence 
ria and ficedula. ‘“ Having opened,” says|come out the birds, who, by a natural in- 
he, ‘‘a pretended pea-hen’ s egg, I was tempt-| stinct, flying at the light, will put out the 
ed to throw it away, thinking that I saw in candles; so that, what with the flying birds 
it a little peacock quite formed; but on eXx-| and skipping frogs, the one above, the other 
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beneath, will cause much delight and pleas- 
ure to the whole company. At length the 
candles are lighted, and a banquet brought 
in; the music sounds; and every one, with 
much delight and content, rehearses his ac- 
tions in the former passages.”’ 

Permit us to draw a short moral from our 
subject. As it is undoubtedly an historical 
and physiological fact, that nations have de- 
generated pretty much in proportion as the 
individuals of those nations depart from 
simplicity of manners and (particularly, as 
we have observed before) from simple fare, 
it becomes a duty in every way we can to 
make this known. We may hope that this 
fact when more generally accept, may im- 
press a useful lesson on all, who from their 
position in society, make or control the hab- 
its and customs of the age they live in. We 
hope that all who have the interest of their 
country at heart, will resist and discounte- 
nance all those luxurious and contemptible 
fashions of diet and dress as are sure to lead 
to dissipation; which substitute low and 
fleshly appetites for manly indifference to 
mere corporal gratifications; which occupy 
the mind with the pleasures of the body, and 
degrade the tastes, the time, and aims of a 
rational being. How effeminate and despi- 
cable had the young men of Rome become, 
that Cesar directed his hardy veterans of 
Gaul, at the Battle of Philippi, to strike in 
the face the soldiers of Pompey, who had 
been enlisted in Italy. It implied a bitter 
sarcasm, that these dandies who had been 
living on Turbots and Nightingale’s tongues, 
were more afraid of the loss of their good 


looks, than of the loss of their liberties and}! 


the freedom of their country. It is much 
to be feared that in our day, luxurious diet 
and modes of living are beginning to ob- 
tain to an extent dangerous to the manly 
virtues and patriotic devotion to our country, 


when it may be required of us to sacrifice 
our comfort and enjoyments, and endure 
privation, suffering, and even death itself, 
in its defence andg lory. 


* Dulce et decorum est 
Pro patria mori.” 8S. A. L. 


Norse.—We beg to express our sincere gratitude to the 
Editor of the Quarterly Review, for the kind and compli- 
mentary terms in which he has seen proper to speak of 
our review of the “ Vestiges of Creation.” It will give 
us pleasure to atlempt a notice of the work entitled “a 
PLURALITY OF WORLDS, THE CREED OF THE parncee- 
PHER AND THE HOPE OF THE CHRISTIAN,” at an early 
day. 8. A. L 





VIRGINIA WOODS. 


I, 
IN THE FOREST. 


Did I dream that my Autumn forest could 
be never again what it was to me in the 
past? Did I think that the noble pines and 
oaks had lost their charm—that the breeze 
could never wake for me again the happy and 
most musical spirit of the woods? If I said so, 
pardon me, O haunts of my young days— 
pardon me, O noble and serenely waving 
pines, and never again will I do violence to 
your meek and tender charm! 

Yes, I am here once more—with a spirit 
yet undimmed by the hardening world—with 
the old fond illusions, rosy hopes and dreams. 
Yes, Iam again where of right I belong— 
away from the cold material struggle of a 
pitiless and scofling world treading upon, and 
deriding harshly all that does not humbly 
submit itself to its great King Mammon, and 
the high priest of his Temple—worldliness. 

Do you say that it is not courageous to 
avoid the struggle—that the Olympic dust is 
a necessity which those must endure who 
would fitly perform their duties on the are- 
na of our human life? I say it, soil is more 
than the laurel crown is worth; I say that 
the breast crushed underneath the chariot 
wheels, beats never more as of old—those 
cruel brazen wheels which flash alone for 
the victor, and pitiless bruise the downfallen. 

There is one thing harder than to bear 
aloft a world—to poise it on the palm and 
hurl it in the course you would have it take. 
There is a task still more difficult—more try- 
ing to the sinews of the mind. It is to re- 
main pure and faithful in the midst of a scoff- 
ing and world-worshipping generation: to 
retain the spirit of the innocent child, in the 
rush and whirl of material ideas: to cherish 
the tender grace of the golden age of youth, 
in the selfish combats of philosophy which 
boasts the power of levelling every bloom 
and flower of imagination with the dust. 

Is the age yet alive to the splendor and 
majesty of faith and love ; or long since dead 
to all such things; Is our literature even of 
to-day, directed by the heart, warm, sympa- 
thizing and confiding; or by the intellect, 
cold, sceptical and prolonging its analysis— 
that dreadful analysis of the scalpel—into all 
things human and divine? Take the thought 
in all its poverty and weakness, and say if it 
be not the expression of a direful truth—the 
central blunder and mistake of this our gen- 
eration. 

In this world then of such hardness and 
unsympathizing criticism, there is little 
ground of faith and hope to stand on. I leave 
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it till my duty calls me into its whirl again, | 
I come to you, my forests, asking of you con-| 
solation and strength—strength which shall | 
enable me to reject the Present; to seek in| 
the rosy Past, or hopeful Future something | 
better than a soul-annibilating scepticism, a| 
life-philosophy more true than sneering’ 
laughter, and miserable hopeless egotism | 
writing on its crest ‘ Life is a poor, sad, farce | 
—men are degraded worms—cheat or be) 
cheated, and so end.” Beneath your fresh, 
and beautiful foliage, O Autumn pines, I 
stretch myself at length; and as the fresh| 
breeze rustles all the waning glories of the 
noble forest, life again is pure to me; child- | 
hood and innocence again of more impor-| 
tance to my heart than worldliness and hard | 
stern manhood ;—again I breathe the airs of | 
my happy youth, and feel within my heart| 
a strength which shall enable me to seize 
and stranyle what the terrible philosophy of 
our mocking age thursts on me. 

If it is good to act, it is also well to smile 
and dream ! 


i. 


IN THE FIELDS. 








O, me! they were so sad, 
Under the yellow moon, 

The songs of the merry harvesters 
Across the flelds of June? 

Across the fields of June 
And across the weary years, 

And listering to the measured chaunt 
My eyes were wet with tears! 


O, me! I said, for the day 

When I left my mountain home, 
How could I ever leave it, 

Why did I ever roam? 
Why did I ever roam, 

From my own Blue Ridge away 
To suffer so in the lowlands, 

As I think of the olden day. 


But my sweet and happy childhood 
Came back as I heard the song 
Ringing across the meadows, 
And across the years so long ; 
Across the years sv long, 
And across the ills of life— 
Across the tears and the sorrow, 
And the heart consuming strife. 


And I murmured; songs of childhood 
That whisper of other days, 

From the fields of long gone summers 
Sound again through the twilight haze, 

Sound again through the twilight haze 
On the starlit shores of the night 

And darkness will fly like a shadow 
And faint in the heart’s warm light! 


And if the fields of June and the songs of 
the merry harvesters bring back, in glitter 
and carol the happy days of youth—why 
should not Autumn fields laughing in the 





All beautiful and consoling thoughts come | 
fo the heart now, when the last leaves of. 


Autumn tremble on the boughs, and the) 


merry winds whirl the glories of the forest | 


into nothingness. We may go into the path- 


} 
} 


less woods and pass away from the world| 
with all its sorrows and perplexities—we | 


may live there a life which is more philo- 
sophical, and in whose heurly lapse there is 
nothing of carking care, anxiety or grief. | 


None—none at all! For the pensive reve-! 


rie inspired by Autumn fields and forests is 
not sorrowful as many think—rather is it 
happy and partaking of the diviner essence, 
filling earth and air—which our dull eyes, 
woe is me! cannot perceive. 

Come away from the city then, O friend, 
much studious of him who drew the immor- 
tal gentleman! come here to the fields of 
the Fall. 

Come! 

Think not that the great fields of broom 
straw utter only a sigh or a sob, as the eve- 
ning breezes pass above them, waking their 
subtle and peculiar melody. There is more 
than a sigh in the low murmur—there is 
joyous music; even though it may be true, 
that there is pensive sadness in the joy. Is 
not every pure and delicate joy something 
akin to sadness—as the noblest and most 
beautiful genius is said to dim the eyes of 
the poet? Who was it sang: 


swift wind, though broom straw grow there- 


‘in instead of golden grair, be equally sug- 


gestive of old days, and stored with consola- 
tion. 

I thought to indite an idyl; my wayward 
pen has almost turned you out a pure and 
unalloyed ‘“discourse.’’ Let me add but a 
few words then, as to the influence of the 
Autumn upon the appreciation of poesy. If 
yon would read Tennyson or Thackeray, or 
Dickens by a nobler light than that which 
filtrates from gas-burners through the atmos- 
phere of cities; if you would know what 
these great lights of art, in reality are aim- 
ing at—go into the Autumn fields and for- 
ests. The noble ideality of their poems— 
whether in prose or verse—shines clearly 
there ; and Little Nell and Paul, and Colonel 
Newcome, and the lover of Maud become 
personages of whose beauty and excellence 
you never dreamed ! 

As the leaf falls yonder slowly, many 
thoughts come to me, which I could tell you 
were it necessary or profitable. If you would 
feel the full flush of memory and imagina- 
tion—come ! 


It. 
HAIL AND FAREWELL. 


Pass away every glory of the ancient 
world !—pass Athens, Rome, Palmyra and 








Damascus !—fade like a dream, O silver 
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gleams of the wide glittering desert, and se- | 
renely whispering palm trees of the East !— 
go into history or the land of fancy if it, 
please you; but Virginia will remain. Vir-| 
ginia !—poor Virginia !—many say—an aged 
trunk around which the glories of the elder 
day may cluster for the eyes of the mind, 
but sapless, unsteady, and nodding to her 
fall! 

Heaven be thanked, it is not thus—this is 
not the truth. She has been beaten by the 
storms of centuries, has borne the brunt of 
the tempest, and has stood still as she al- 
ways stood in the noble Revolutionary days, 
queen of the forest and empress of the land. 

So let the rank and immense wealth of 
of the gorgeous tropics, flush the slow airs, 
heavy laden with perfume—let the vast 
wilds of many colored shrubs, glitter ani 
bloom, and cram the air with fragrance, from 
such flowers as the wild northern belts can- 
not sustain—let the Equator and the Orient, 
the wild forest and the desert—the unex- 
plored and the effete—spread all their 
wealth before us—there is something nobler 
still, our own mild South, our ever beloved 
old Virginia j; 

You say I rhapsodize; it may be so: but 
there is method in my madness. If you do 
not believe it surrounded by the irritating 
noises of the city, come to the dim forests 
and your criticism will be different. Mem- 
ories and charms, forever tender and endu- 
ring, fill the eye and the heart, here in the 
Autumn forest, and as you gaze upon the 
perishing glories of the golden year, the 
voice of youth speaks to you once again, 
and you pass from the present to the past, 
living again in that brilliant land of child- 
hood. 

Memory is a princely treasure: and un- 
happy is the man who cannot retire thus into 
the past, and live again through the days 
which dowered him with the splendors of a 
fairer sky and a serener heaven, with the 
purity too of childhood, reflecting the azure 
of those skies, and the delicate influence of 
those far depths, into which the young eye 
penetrated, curious and dreamy, and pon- 
dering the glories of a nobler and more 
beautiful existence. 

Among the beautiful and noble pictures 
hanging, for me, high up in the gallery of 

memory, and flooding all my life with pur- 
est and most delicate delight ; the foremost, 
the most brilliant, and the one to which the 
eyes of my heart turn with the fondest ten- 
derness is that which represents the domain 
of my youth; the spot wherein my child- 
hood danced by, sparkling and full of laugh- 


floods the world with glory—dying yonder 
in imperial splendor over the wide forest— 
it rises to my sight and brings again to me 
the imperishable glories of my youth, and 


the soft beauty of a day that was serener 


and more pure than any that now dawns 
upon the world. 

Art thou indeed a thing of the real world, 
O beautiful valley—with the mountains over 
which the clouds of noble Junes drooped in 


ithe deep blue morning? Art thou indeed 


real, on only a phantonvof the imagination, 
soon to fade, leaving me with open arms, 
and like Narcissus trying to embrace the 
shadow of my own conception? They tell 
me thou art yonder in the West, where a 
wild glory seems to brood, as the great sun 
drags the August evening to his golden sea, 
drowning him in the misty surges. They 
tell me thou art there yet, not the same as 
before when youth put a spirit of joy and 
unearthly loveliness in everything ; but real 
as of old. 


Shall I go thither and recall more clearly 
the old happy days; and brood upon them 
underneath the very pines and locusts; and 
so stretched on the grass which pillowed my 
cheek, almost in babyhvod, dream of that 
former glory, which lives but on the fair ta- 
blets of my memory? No: at least not 
now. Rather let me recall other scenes 
which also were very joyous ones—which 
with their songs and laughter, their merry 
voices and most brilliant faces, live again 
for me, to-day, and make me happy. Their 
songs? Ah! ‘their songs,’ said 1? Above 
all. their songs!—songs full of a melody 
which the merriest winds cannot attain to— 
full of a joy which shines and glitters—as 
delicate as the white foam on the cap of the 
wave, rolling upon the long low beach of the 
Eastern shore. Truly does the music of 
many an old song throb in my memory still, 
and I know what the poet tells me is good 
truth— ‘‘that the thoughts of youth are 
long, long thoughts.” 

So, recall to me O pines! ‘the tender 
grace of a day that is dead’”—which I do 
not however moan over, and weep for, be- 
cause I have the sweet and consoling mem- 
ory to make me happy. The years may 
come and go forever, and their changes 
change us all:—but while memory lives we 
need not despair ! 

Beautiful pines of beautiful, musical for- 
ests! Happy faces glimmering in the sha- 
dow of long drooping foliage! With a glad 
heart I greet you both, and saluting you, so 
take my leave of you, tranquil and smiling 
and purer for having once again looked on, 





ter. It rises before me now, when sunset 


and listened to you ! 
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GONSALVO OF CORDOVA; OR THE 
CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 


CONCLUDED. 


[Translated from the Spanish of Don Juan Lopez de 
Penalve. By A. Roane.] 


BOOK NINTH. 


The virtuous man outraged, the innocent 
man oppressed, finds comfort in the trials of 
adversity. Conscience, that supreme and 
infallible judge, whose severity pardons no- 
thing, whose lightest murmur is a chastise- 
ment, shelters him from remorse. But the 
true lover in the bosom of victory, in the 
midst of triumph and success, is more wor- 
thy still of compassion if he fear reproach 
from his beloved. Flatvery, homage, marks 
of respect from the world are of little im- 
portance to him ; the fidelity of her he loves, 
her approbation alone he requires. If she 
withhold her esteem, he is not sure that he 
merits his own. His soul is wholly in the 
adored idol and he sees and judges by eyes 
not his own; and his virtue fiery and inde- 
pendent in presence of all the universe, 
trembles and dares not believe itself inno- 
cent if his beloved suspect it. 


Gonsalvo covered with glory suffered this 
unhappy torment. The sister of Almanzor 
believed Gonsalvo to be the murderer of her 
brother. Lara perhaps would die and Gon- 
salvo would be the cause of his death. These 
sad thoughts occupied him in battle and made 
him seek with so much ardor® danger and 
death. Indignant against himself, enraged 
against fortune, when he found no more ene- 
mies, he left his companions and without 
speaking to Ferdinand—without showing 
himself to the army, went in search of Lara. 
Isabel was with him—his wounds were not 
mortal—Gonsalvo uttered a cry of joy. He 
pressed his friend in his arms, deluged him 
with tears and mingled gentle censure with 
his tender caresses. He kneeled by his bed 
side, called him his defender, related and 
published in a loud voice what his friendship 
had undertaken, and declared the honor which 
was due him. The hero soon retired with 
Isabel to communicate to her his passion and 
his promises. He related to the august queen 


Voi. XXI—92 





that gratitude for benefits received had uni- 
ted him forever to the daughter of Muley- 
Hassan—that he had been sent for by her 
the previous night, that he was assaulted by 
the Bereberes and his return was delayed. 
He spoke not of his deeds against his nume- 
rous enemies—exaggerated his own faults in 
order to augment the glory of his friend, 
Isabel heard him with surprise and kindness, 
comforted him and promised to use efforts to 
justify him to his beloved, tc extinguish the 
unjust hatred which animated the old Muley. 
From this moment Zulema became dear to 
the tender-hearted queen. She had saved the 
life of Gonsalvo—she adored the God of the 
Christians; Isabel called her her daughter, 
and became anxious to unite her to the hero. 

In the meantime Ferdinand, after having 
delivered the Moorish camp to pillage, led 
back his troops to Santa Fe. Boabdil sent 
ambassadors to sue for peace and agreed to 
pay tribute. The sovereigns deniedit. Gon- 
salvo implored Isabel; the queen granted to 
his prayers a truce of ten days. Alas! the 
loss of Almanzor assured the ruin of the 
Moors ; this misfortune alone made them in- 
sensible to all others. Men and women, the 
old and the young, covered their faces with 
ashes, tore their garments, filled the public 
plazas, groaned, uttered cries of grief and 
mingled their tears. The soldiers pallid and 
trembling, fled from the presence of the citi- 
zens who charged them with having deserted 
their general. Some wished to abandon 
Granada now deprived of its strongest sup- 
port; others insulted heaven, accused their 
false prophet and added blasphemies to mur- 
murs ; all announced to Boabdil the end of 
his wicked reign, looking upon the death of 
Almanzor as a punishment for his iniquities. 

Zulema still more worthy of compassion ; 
Zulema who doubted not that her brother 
had died by the hand of her lover, almost 
expired with grief. The thought of Muley 
alone bound her to life ; she could not aban- 
don without crime an old man of whom she 
was the only support. Confined with him to 
the Albayzin, sharing his tears,* she heard 
the unhappy father call a thousand times to 
heaven for his son who was his only comfort 
in all the ills he had suffered. His honor 
was lost, his throne usurped, his friends had 
perished, but Almanzor remained to him. 
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He called him and could not believe that he 
no longer existed. In his delirium, he fan- 
cied he saw him, heard him, embraced him, 
throwing his arms around his disconsolate 
daughter, but when he perceived his error, 
he left her, tore his hoary hair, uttered a 
thousand imprecations, demanded his armor, 
wished to tear out the heart of the barbarous 
Gonsalvo, whose hands had murdered his be- 
loved son. The name of Gonsalvo horrified 
him and his weak senses could not support 
it; he fell breathless into the arms of his 
daughter without strength to resist such grief. 

But who can describe the fatal blow which 
fell upon the devoted Moraima? Who can 
explain what she felt when her own eyes in- 
formed her of her frightful misfortune ? Dur- 
ing the night which preceded the mournful 
combat, prostrate at the foot of the altar, 
Moraima invoked the prophet, besought him 
to protect the hero, the defender of his law, 
who with such exalted virtues did honor to 
his holy religion ; she conjured the All-Pow- 
erful to preserve his most noble work and 
leave for yet a longtime upon the earth such 
a model of justice and honor. Useless 
prayers! Moraima left the Mosque and walk- 
ed slowly, when she saw . Eternal 
God! Is it thus you reward virtue? She 


saw her bloody husband borne by the Alaba- 
A thunderbolt could not have done its. 
work sooner than the sight of that horrid 
Unable to utter a single cry or to 
make a single step, she fell on the marble, 
her head thrice struck the steps, thrice the 
blood flowed from as many wounds, and the 
inanimate body rolled to the feet of the Ala- 
They raised her and administered 
They bore her with Al- 
manzor, like him pale, bloody and disfigured. 
Their livid lips touched, their hair draggled 
in the sand, their mingled biood stained the 
garments they wore and it seemed as if the 
At last 
after some hours, Moraima opened her eyes 


ces 


spectacle. 


baces. 
useless assistance. 


same blow had put an end to both. 


but not toshed tears. Surrounded by slaves 


by women, by friends who dressed her 


wounds, she bore their attentions in silence 
coldly permitted them to embrace her, re 


sponded by signs to the tender words which 
they addressed her, appeared to collect, to 
resign herself to her lot, and requested with 
a calm voice permission to see her husband. 





In vain they besought her to renounce this 
sad desire and not to augment the ills which 
afflicted her. She tenderly resisted, com- 
manded them, with supplications and walked 
with a firm step towards the room where lay 
the dead body of her husband, upon a bed of 
purple. Moraima stopped before it, gazed 
long with fixed eye, without pronouncing one 
word, without uttering a single sigh. Her 
slaves were frightened by this silence, and 
removed from the room the weapons which 
they thought she might attempt to possess 
herself of. Moraima observed it and smiled 
in mockery. She approached her husband, 
took his hand, kissed it and took from it a 
sapphire ring which Almanzor always wore, 
and then appeared more calm. She knelt by 
his side, twice pressed his lips. She soon 
slowly retired, turned her face to catch one 
more look, inclined her head and seemed to 
say that this separation would be short. She 
returned to her apartment and remained 
there for several hours. Her slaves though 
uneasy, dared not enter. At length they 
forced the door and found Moraima cold and 
senseless. All assistance was useless—her 
soul had fled from its tenement. The ring 
of Almanzor had supplied her with the poi- 
son which that hero always concealed to free 
himself if necessary from the power of Bo- 
abdil. This new misfortune could not aug- 
ment the desolation of Granada. The king 
and the people were in consternation and 
improved the truce for the funeral obsequies 
of the unhappy pair. The same sepulchre 
awaited them, in a grove remote from the 
city, where reposed the ashes of warriors and 
of citizens. The infantry led the proces- 
sion. The soldiers silently, with heads in- 
clined upon their shields, their faces bathed 
in tears, with arms reversed, marched with 
slow and equal step to the mournful sound of 
the muffled drum. The cavalry followed 
with standards trailing in the dust. The 
horses of Almanzor enveloped in an ample 
black covering were led by slaves carrying 
the turban, the lance and the scimetar of the 
hero. These coursers formerly so fiery when 
they bore their masters to the combat, low- 
ered their heads towards the ground, as if 
they felt their misfortune and mournfully 
raised their tardy hoofs. A hundred youths 
crowned with cypress and white roses car- 
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ried vases filled with perfumes ; a hundred 
maidens followed them, throwing flowers 
over the bodies of Almanzor and Moraiina, 
which were borne on the same bier by the 
chiefs of the tribe of the Alabaces. After 
them marched the imans beseeching with a 
loud voice the Angel of Death to guide those 
pure souls to the blessed mansions of the 
martyrs. King Boabdil, surrounded by his 
court, by Alamar and the Zegris next follow- 
ed and feigned at least to shed tears. The 
venerable Muley who was unable to accom- 
pany the procession, remained alone in the 
city. The people clothed in mourning, sadly 
and silently followed, with slow step, the 
miserable remains of the only support which 
was lefttothem. Arrived ata solitary wood, 
called the Grove of Tears, they deposited 
the bodies in the sepulchre. The imans in- 
voked the prophet ; the virgins with plain- 
tive voice sang the hymn of death. All with 
eyes fixed upon the ground, hands crossed 
upon their breasts, listened to the mournful 
chant. After the hymn, the imans finished 
the ceremony. The earth closed over the 
bodies of A]manzor and Moraima. Their 
names engraved upon a simple stone marked 
the spot of a sepulchre more sacred to the 
Moors than sumptuous mausoleums. 

Alas! the bitter grief, the regret, the la- 
ments made by the Moorish people, cast 
down the soul of Gonsalvo, who would wil- 
lingly have sacrificed his own life for that of 
the hero who had failen. 

The thought that Zulema would believe 
him guilty, the fear that her anguish would 
overcome her, that she would abhor him who 
breathed for her alone, all the torments of 
desperation rendered more unendurable by 
uncertainty, assailed him at once. He ac- 
cused every thing and resolved in his mind 
a thousand foolish projects ; now he desired 
to go to Granada to offer his head to his en- 
emies; now he thought of leaving the siege 
and exiling himself in a desert. A prey to 
a thousand torments, in the delirium of an 
ardent imagination which inflamed his pas- 
sion yet more, he was agitated, he was un- 
easy, he sighed, he changed his plan every 
moment, took up the one he had abandoned, 
rejected the one he was about to embrace 
and for the climax of his unhappiness dared 
not confide his thoughts to his friend, whose 


| 





valor was the innocent agent of his afflic- 
tion. Unable to conceal the violent grief 
which oppressed him, he gave it another 
cause, deceived his friend through motives 
of delicacy and dissimulated his misfortunes 
for fear of giving him pain. These con- 
tending feelings overcame his strength at 
last and the hero could no longer resist. 
Death, torments, ignominy were less terri- 
ble than the hatred of Zulema. He would 
brave every thing to avert it. The sworn 
truce gave him hope of being able to enter 
Granada, and even without it, his love would 
have induced him to make the attempt. He 
assumed the dress, and the white rod, dis- 
tinctive of heralds, sought neither helmet 
nor sword. What mattered life to him, if 
he could not justify himself. Without in- 
forming any one of bis design, he concealed 
it even from the faithful Pedro and alone, 
before daylight, he set out towards the gates 
of Granada. The guards deceived by his 
appearance, made no obstacle to his passing. 
Gonsalvo directed his steps to the Albayzin, 
asked for Zulema and called himself the 
Ambassador of Isabel and requested to speak 
to the daughter of Muley. They observed 
him closely, asked him repeated questions 
and he suffered considerable delay. His 
constancy, his affability, his frank and loyal 
aspect overcame at last their excuses. Two 
slaves conducted him to an ancient gallery, 
where the princess thought it her duty to 
respond to the messenger of Isabel. Cov- 
ered with a long mourning veil, she was sus- 
tained by the young Amina and came for- 
ward with trembling step. Scarcely had the 
hero seen her when he threw himself at her 
feet. 

‘‘ Zulema,”’ said he in tears, ‘‘whom I 
dare not look upon . . . .” at this voice, 
at his appearance, she trembled, turned 
away her face and was about to flee. “ Lis- 
ten,’’ said Gonsalvo, ‘or give orders to put 
me to death. I have come to seek it, I de- 
sire it and I ask it at your feet. Death can 
more easily be borne than your hatred or 
contempt. These hands are pure Zulema, 
deign to look upon an unhappy man who has 
not failed in his promise. Know that... 
.’ A tumult prevented the hero from con- 
linuing. Boabdil came in, accompanied by 
the Zegris. The soldiers attacked Gonsalvo, 
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seized and loaded him with chains. Gon- 
salvo astonished and confused, thought not 
of defending himself; his strength failed 
him in presence of Zulema. The princess 
uttered piercing cries; Muley-Hassan ar- 
rived, saw his daughter in the midst of armed 
soldiers, recognized Gonsalvo and remained 
motionless. ‘The terrible enemy,” said 
Boabdil, ‘‘ who pierced the breast of Alman- 
zor has fallen at Jast into my hands. Mu- 
ley, you see him before you, you see that| 
proud Gonsalvo, that haughty Castilian, who 
regards us all with disdain. Without doubt 
criminal purposes have brought him here; 
the traitor thought to deceive us, but two 
faithful Zegris formerly his prisoners recog- 
nized him. Muley! behold in chains the 
conqueror of the Abencerrages, the murder- 
er of yourson. Think of vengeance. To- 
morrow morning, this scourge of the Mos- 
lem shall die; to-morrow the blood of this 
barbarian shall flow at the sepulchre of the 
great Almanzor, but before he dies, [ desire 
that this vile Christian shall be delivered to 
the insults of the people and experience the 
gibes and the mockery of the meanest of my 
vassals.’ He spoke. Zulema trembled, 
Gonsalvo was silent and looked at the ty- 
rant with serene countenance ; Muley calm- 
ly answered, “ Boabdil, neither of us ought 
to pardon the cruel Gonsalvo, who knew not 
how to pardon my son. He used the right) 
of war, you ought now to do the same. My 
grief will perhaps be alleviated on seeing 
the murderer of Almanzor expire on his 


ble warrior, at whose name they trembled 
and were filled with terror. The crowd in- 
creased to see him pass, eagerly gaze«! upon 
a captive they no longer feared, but trem- 
bled at the slightest rattling of his chains. 
They were like timid hunters, who having 
captured in their snares the fierce lion who 
has often desolated the surrounding country, 
all assemble around the object of their for- 
mer dread, give themselves up to the trans- 
ports of joy and the hope of vengeance, but 
cannot look upon him without a secret hor- 
ror. 

There was a narrow dungeon in the palace 
impenetrable to the light of day, defended 
by iron doors. The rock out of which it 
was cut left access to the air, only through 
a long and tortuous air-hole, closed with 
bars of iron. There Gonsalvo was confined 
until they had made the preparations for his 
punishment. There, icaded with heavy 
chains, bound to the rock, he heard the clo- 
sing of the fatal doors and he remained 
alone with his misery, his uncertainty and his 
despair. His great soul was not cast down— 
he resisted destiny. He saw before him 
disgraceful death—he did not doubt that he 
would be subjected to torture, but his cour- 
age would sustain him in all. Certain that 
he would die like a hero, secure that his 
glory would not be tarnished, he looked 
upon death and pain with a serene mind. 
But to die without seeing Zulema, without 
proving his innocence . . . , this idea was 
terrible, it could not be endured. 





sepulchre. I will assist at this spectacle, 
but let his death suffice without outraging 
our enemy. Let us merit the favor heaven’ 
has granted us, without irritating its justice, | 
which, appears to be disarmec at last, and 
while detesting him, let us respect the con- 
queror of the greatest of men.’ The san- 
guinary Boabdil would scarcely listen to 
these words. The Zegris excited his fero- 
city and he departed with his prisoner. He 
ordered his chains to be doubled, placed him 
under triple guard, commanded the gates of 
the city to be closed and accompanied by 
Muley proceeded to the Alhambra. The 
rumor of this good fortune, so unlooked for, 
soon spread through Granada. The soldiers 
and citizens uttered joyful cries, all has- 
tened to see the famous hero, the formida- 





The unhappy princess alone in the Al- 
bayzin, at length recovered her senses. Mo- 
tionless, with terror and surprize, she re- 
called to memory what she had seen, re- 
collected his last words, the tender oath of 
Gonsalvo, the justification he had begun, the 
dangers to which he had exposed himself to 
speak to her—all that he had said, persuaded 
her that he was innocent. But still he was 
doomed to death and no human efforts could 
save him. It was not sufficient to the un- 
happy Zulema, to have lost her support, her 
only defen ‘er; to see herself condemned to 
the torment of continually struggling against 
a love, which would ever occupy her soul 
and to tear gradually from her heart the 
adored image which filled it; it was not 
enough for her, to be compelled to endure 
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the odious ere of Alamar and to fear his promises. But ignominy and salutes 
each moment to find herself delivered to threatened you and I ought not to forget 
that barbarian; she must also see her libe- that Gonsalvo preserved me from both. You 
rator, the greatest, the most valiant of men, | preserved my honor and I now come to pay 
terminate his glorious life in pain and ig-|the debt; you have proved to me sufficient- 
nominy. ‘Oh my brother,” exclaimed she, ly, cruel one, that this honor is more sacred 
“if thou wert now alive, thou wouldst op- to you than love. Less delinquent but more 
pose the commission of the crimes with; unhappy, I comply with my duty to myself, 
which they are about to disgrace thy coun- by bringing you this poison. Take this cup, 
try; thou wouldst save a hero so like thy-| Gonsalvo, when IT shall have drunk of it, it 
self. His death and mine are inevitable,|is the only remedy I can offer against our 
and if my love could forget what I owe to tyrants. Your death is certain 
thy manes and thy blood, the vigilance of torments await you; free yourself from the 
my tyrants, their barbarous precautions, | executioner by dying with me. Your life is 
would make my criminal efforts useless. perhaps due to the ashes of my brother, 
But no! I will not offend thy dear shade, I, mine wil! expiate the crime « not being 
will not fail in my duty, nor be unworthy of able to cease to love you.” When she 
the sacred ties which unite us. I will at spoke these last words, she put the cup to 
least free from ignominy the enemy whom her lips, but a cry fron: Gonsalvo detained 
thy heart esteemed. O, brother, I implore her hand. Scarcely recovered from his sur- 
thee, aid me to venture all to spare thy prise, from his joy, from his fright, the hero 
country a crime, to save thy glory from a raised his chains—seized the cup and pros- 
vengeance which thy pare and tender soul trated on his knees said to her : 
would reject with horror.’’ From this mo- | ‘‘ Happy am I, since I see you and can 
ment, listening no longer to the counsels of speak to you, since I can exculpate myself 
despair, she requested the Alabaces to open at your feet of the crime, which I have not 
the door of Gonsalvo’s prison. Her efforts committed. Ah! let fall upon me, Boab- 
were useless ; the entire day passed and the | dil! your vengeance and barbarity; let the 
tender Zulema gave up all hope of being} strength of the executioner exhaust upon 
able to fulfil her generous intention. me his greatest torments. You Zulema 
Night came on and the princess encour-| have come here! You have deigned to seek 
aged by the darkness went to the duageon.|me, even in the mansion of crime! You 
She there implored, entreated the soldiers to! who believed me the murderer of Almanzor 
permit her to enter for a moment that hor-| | and sti: do not abhor me. What avail now 
rible abode. At last she made the request. against me ali the tyrants of the earth? 
in the name of Almanzor; this glorious You love me and [ have seen you! What 
name, her prayers, her tears, the love and| matters it now to die? But be not deceived, 
respect which the virtuous Zulema had al-| believe not that my hands have siied the 
ways inspired, moved the hard hearts of the| blood of your brother. 
satellites of Boabdil. The doors were 
opened and again closed bebind the prin- 
cess. She entered holding in one hand a) 





; outrage and 


I was about to en- 
gage in combat with him, it is true, faithful 
to honor but more faithful to you, I would 
have died by the hand of Almanzor when I 


































cup which she concealed from the eyes of 
all and in the other a feeble light. She 
walked with tremulous steps and presented 
herself before the hero. ‘‘Gonsalvo,” said 
she in a sweet voice, “‘ you esteem me too 
much to have expected me in this place. 


it had been only necessary to have saved 
your life, I would never have consented to 
it and sure of dying after you, I would have 
left him to perish who spared my brother, 
who feared not to sacrifice his beloved nor 





if 


was attacked by the Numidians and I was 
detained from the field. <A hero, a friend 
took care to save my honor, showed himself 
with my armor, fought for me and when 
\about to perish his fatal sword..... i. 

‘Great God!” exclaimed Zulema, “ be 
praised eternal God! I renderthee humble 
thanks. My heart had taught me. Oh 
brother, be not offended if I cease to mourn 
for one moment, when I recover the sweet 
right of continuing to love him T have so 
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Jong adored. Gonsalvo, I doubt not what|mar whom she implored on her knees, re- 


your lips have told me, but explain to me 
this miracle. Ah! how can I entertain the 
hope that your fate will be changed? Bo- 
abdil has an interest in punishing your pow- 
ers ; but at least I will go and warn my fath- 
er; I will go and awaken his clemency. I 


will employ with Boabdil, with the people, | 


with Alamar himself, all my efforts, all the 
means which love can avail me; I will ad- 
vise your sovereigns of the danger in which 
you are placed—I will try every thing to 
save your life, and if I do not succeed, 
proud of Joving you, of being able to confess 
it, without crime, I will return and die with 
you—renew the promises I have never for- 








fused to listen to her prayers, repelled her, 
heaped reproaches upon her, commanded 
his soldiers to guard her, made them res- 
_ponsible for her detention until his return 
and blind with rage departed with the Cas- 
tilian. 

The light of day had not yet appeared, 
when a deserter gave information to Boab- 
dil, that the Spaniards disquieted by the ab- 
sence of their great captain, surprised to see 
the gates of Granada closed, feared treach- 
ery on the part of the Moors and were 
about to break the truce by an assault. As- 
tonished by such news, yielding to the en- 
treaties of Muley-Hassan, Boabdil had re- 






















































gotten, give you the name of husband which) solved to immolate Gonsalvo before day- 
if [I judge by the pleasure I feel in pronounc- | light. Alamar who aspired to the horrible 
ing it, will make us both insensible to the most| honor of thrusting a lance into his breast, 


cruel death.’’ As she spoke, she dashed down | had been entrusted with the charge of con- 
the cup. The hero penetrated with joy, 


ducting him immediately to the sepulchre of 
with gratitude, with love, took the hand) Almanzor and the unhappy Muley followed 
of the beautiful Mooress, began—interrup- | by a squadron of Alabaces, awaited at the 
ted the recital of his justification—sobs| gates of the Alhambra for the African to 
stifled his voice, but recovering, he was! bring the victim. When Gonsalvo appeared, 
about to finish the narrative when a sudden Muley turned his face aside. The hero at- 
noise was heard, the doors were opened hur- | tempted to speak to him—the old man fled. 
riedly, Alamar made his appearance, sur-|He was surrounded by the Alabaces with 
rounded with torches, Zulema fell down dis-| lances, who pressed closely around him and 
mayed, Gonsalvo sustained her in his arms, | the cruel Alamar at their head took the road 
the African prince remained motionless.|to the sepulchre. He had scarcely left Gra- 
But fury soon took possession of the barba-| nada by the eastern gate, the only one 
rian; his eyes appeared like globes of fire ;| which was not exposed to be attacked by 
a thick foam was seen on his lips and his| the Spaniards, when he heard the thunder of 
stammering tongue pronounced to Gonsalvo;the arms of Ferdinand in the distance. The 
these terrible words. ‘Traitor, how dare walls trembled—the cry ‘to arms’’ was 
you outrage me thus! Vile christian Jet heard on all sides—the sound of trumpets 
loose by hell to carry to the last excess my) filled the air, the neighing of steeds and the 
anger and your insolence! You shall expi-| cries of the besiegers announced the terrible 
ate your crimes, expire slowly by the tor-|attack. Alamar stopped in surprise. Bo- 
or go ee es = Sad se ae Se fo him to _— to - 
blood shed drop by drop, shall satisfy but} walls—he doubted and hesitated. Granada 
will not extinguish the hatred I bear you.” had need of his assistance—he thiisted for 
The hero heeded not his words, but attend-|the blood of Gonsalvo. The African would 
ed only to the princess. Alamar ordered; have cut his throat at the moment, if Mu- 
his satellites to drag her from his arms. ley and the Alabaces had not opposed them- 
Gonsalvo attempted to defend her ; he raised | selves to his violence. They desired and 
his hands loaded with chains, struck to the had resolved that the murderer of Almanzor 
earth the two first who approached him, but| should perish upon his tomb ; they regarded 
overpowered by numbers, he was dragged this sacrifice as a debt due the hero. Alamar 
from the prison. Zulema who had recov- attempted to reach the heart of Gonsalvo 
ered hei senses, wished to follow Gonsalvo. | with his sword, but he was protected by 
Alamar ordered her to be detained. Ala- their shields, in order to preserve him for 
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their own vengeance ; and the noise of the 


formed them in phalanx on the glacis, ani- 


assault increasing, the repeated orders of| mated them and placed himself in front, in 


Boabdil, the promises of the old ‘ uley who 
was interested in avenging his son, forced 
at last the ferocious African to confide to 
him his victim and fly to the combat. 

His presence encouraged the Moors who al- 
ready had begun to tremble. A breach was 
opened in the walls. Aguilar, Cortez and 
the Castilians advanced in order over their 
ruins. Guzman andthe Arragonese scaled 
the walls. Boabdil was wounded by Cor- 
tez aud immediately borne to the Albambra. 


order to make a last effort; but as he was 
about to give the signal, a confused shout 
was heard behind, he looked and saw the 
approach, under a cloud of cust, of a nume- 
rous squadron of Moors, who made an at- 
tack upon the flanks of his battalions. The 
Castilians singly at first resisted. The light 
and terrible squadron broke, deployed, divi- 
ded, attacked the squadrons of Castile on 
every side at the same moment, put them to 
flight and more rapid than the lightning pur- 


The Almorades and the Vanagas abandoned|sued the fugitives. The Spaniards filled 
their posts in a body; the Zegris yielded to) with terror, hurriedly retreated towards their 
the brave Aguilar ; Guzman had reached the| city. Isabel ordered the gates to be opened 
ramparts. Catalans were already upon thejand received her soldiers. The ground was 
scaling ladders. Ferdinand from the sum-|strewn with the dead, and the formidable 
mit of the glacis directed and animated his|squadron whch had made such havoc, 
soldiers ; all fled at the sight of the Span-|when it found itself master of the field 
iards ; Granada was near its ruin. Granada | formed in line inamoment and approached 
was about to yield—Alamar appeared and/jthe walls of Granada, where the people had 
Granada was saved. Alamar attacked|collected. The squadron halted near the 
Aguilar with fiery impetuosity. His steel| bastion; its chief advanced and addressed 
cleaved the casque of the Spaniard, and di-|the Granadians : 

vided the head of the hero. Tramplingupon| ‘ Mussulmans,” said he, ‘“ formerly our 
his yet palpitating body, followed by the Ze-| brothers, whose injustice has severed the 
gris now encouraged, Alamar rushed upon the| bonds which united us, we are the Abencer- 
Castilians with shouts of defiance. They|rages. Perhaps you will forgive our pres- 
fell beneath his sabre as the blooming clover) ence, notwithstanding your order. We have 
beneath the sickle of the mower. He at-|stained with our blood the walls from which 
tacked, scattered and vanquished their files;| we were expelled and will again return to 


he slew with his own hands Uceda, Salinas 


,|defend, but never to enter them. Judge, 


Nufiez and the amiable Mendoza, Mendoza| judge, by this victory, what our tribe com- 
who yielded his rights, his privileges, his| manded by Abenhamet, might have done for 
property to a younger brother that he might| you. You robbed that hero of his life—you 
marry the idol of his heart. Not satisfied| wished to deliver to the flames the innocent 
with blood, and butchery Alamar next rushed| Zoraida. These are crimes, we will never 
upon the breach attacked by the battalions|forget. As to our personal wrongs, you 
of Castile and seeing the haughty Guzman|see, Granadians, how the Abencerrages 
upon the walls at the head of a troop of Ar-| avenge themselves.’’ Thus spoke the val- 
ragonese he rushed to the spot, loosed ajiant Zeir. His noble squadron formed and 
huge stone, which tumbled down and crushed| set out at full speed on the road to Castama. 


all beneath. Alamar sprung to the battle 
ments, and with his sword severed the lad 
der groaning with the weight of the Cata 


-| The Spaniards returned to the city, could 
-|not prevent this brilliant retreat and dared 
-|not raise their humbled front. Aguilar and 


lans. The ditches were filled with dead|Guzman their principal leaders, had fallen 
bodies. Stained with blood he presented/on the field. The prowess, the triumphs of 
himself on the summit of a tower, bared his| Alamar, the sudden arrival of the Abencer- 
scimetar, defied the Christians and blas-|rages, who might thus, each day, return to 
phemed the name of their God. Ferdinand, | attack the besiegers—the wounds of the val- 
Cortez and Medina rallied their scattered|iant Lara, the absence of their great cap- 
men! The king of Arragon led them on,|tain, all increased their consternation. They 
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already spoke of abandoning the siege, of 
accepting the honorable peace which Boab- 
dil had offered. The sovereigns themselves 
troubled and depressed, determined to wait 
behind the walls, until Gonsalvo or Lara re- 
turned to the army. But the invincible 
Lara, whom Isabel believed was detained by 
his wounds, was not in Santa Fe. 


End of Book Ninth. 


BOOK TENTH. 


Daughter of Heaven! treasure of the 
soul! source of our greatest pleasures! sa- 
cred friendship! Come! beautify the close 
of my labors. Mingle those attractions which 
captivate but do not surprise, which oppress 
but do not rend the heart and make the tears 
to flow so like to those of love. Tender, 
passionate love, capable of every effort, en- 
nobled by all the virtues, the idol of youth, 
requires the veil of mystery. Love, how- 
ever pure, hides itself, flees from the sight 
and demands secrecy. Friendship, on the 
contrary, delights to show itself to the eyes 
of men; with no less delicacy but more 
courage, it fears not to reveal its pains and 
its pleasures, its inquietudes and its gratifi- 
cations. It even finds a delight and a glory 
in making them known. Love blushes when 
discovered, friendship boasts when it serves 
as an example. 

Lara, whose noble and tender heart exist- 
ed only for friendship, Lara, wounded and 
almost at the door of death, thought only of 
Gonsalvo. He passed an entire day without 
seeing him; uneasiness for the danger in 
which he might be placed, tormented him 
more than his own ills. In the evening of 
the day in which the hero had disappeared, 
Lara ordered his horse to be brought, notwith- 
standing his weakness. He could scarcely 
bear his armor, and the weight of his lance 
was too great for his strength. Pallid, tot- 
tering, and almost breathless, he felt the 
want of his blood and his vigor; but he felt 
still more the want of his friend. Without 
arms, still swathed with the bandages which 
bound his wounds, Lara and the faithful Pe- 
dro who wept for the absence of his lord, set 
out without delay. They directed their steps 
to the dense grove, where a few days before 





Gonsalvo had met the beautiful Zulema, and 
leaving to Heaven the care of their guidance 
they wandered through its spacious shades. 

Darkness covered the earth—the night 
was half gone when the travellers reached 
the foot of a lofty mountain crowned with 
pines. The murmur of a rapid stream which 
fell in a cascade among the rocks was min- 
gled with the plaintive moan of the wind 
through the streets and the mournful cries of 
the birds of the night perched upon the lofty 
crags. The hero halted near the stream to 
quench his thirst. The feeble rays of a light 
on the summit of the mountain which flick- 
ered over the sombre green gave indications 
that some hermit dwelled in that frightful 
desert. Pedro proposed to Lara to ascend 
to the hermitage and seek there a short re- 
pose. Lara assented—they sought and found 
a path, but the steepness of the ascent oblig- 
ed them to leave their horses. Lara cut a 
strong branch which served as a support to 
his fatigued limbs and went in advance of 
the old Pedro. The hero soon discovered in 
the midst of the rocks an humble hut from 
which the light had shone. A murmuring 
rivulet flowed by the door and in front of it 
lay a stone covered with moss and marine 
rushes. They had scarcely arrived when 
Lara paused to listen to the accents of a me- 
lodious voice. At length it ceased—a diffe- 
rent voice answered with sobs. 

‘Oh my friend, my only friend, cease your 
vain efforts to comfort, which pain without 
alleviating me. You know that my sorrow 
will never have an end. You know that I 
can never forget the misfortunes which I 
have suffered, and the unhappiness of which 
Iam the cause. Leave me, leave me to my 
grief—content yourself with the certainty of 
possessing my entire affections. I have lived 
until now, can you believe, my only friend, 
that without you I could have availed myself 
of the sad benefit I have received from 
Lara?” 

Lara surprised at hearing these words, ad- 
vanced and asked hospitality. They were 
frightened and did not respond. The hero 
reassured them—they attempted to flee, but 
he followed them to the door of the hut— 
one of them returned in a few moments with 
a torch in her hand. She recognized Lara 
and uttered a cry of joy. 
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“Ts it you, sir? You whom we never 
more expected to see. You who preserved 
the life of my mistress. Ah! Zoraida, come, 
embrace your liberator.”’ 

Lara then recognized the unhappy queen 
of Granada, and quickly prevented her from 
throwing herself at his feet—kissed her hand 
respectfully, and refused the homage which 
she wished to bestow. But he could not 
prevent the transports of the tender-hearted 
Inez who conducted him into the humble 
hut. The queen invited him to repose, of- 
fered him a rustic seat covered with moss. 
She afterwards brought him milk and the dry 
fruits of the mountains. They filled a ves- 
sel from the Jimpid stream and offered it to 
the hero, regretting for the first time that 
they had not the perfumed wines of the fruit- 
ful shores of Andalusia. 

Lara in astonishment and commiseration 
looked at the queen attentively, and could 
scarcely recognize her features. Those bril- 
liant eyes whose pleasant expression former- 
ly tempered their splendor—the majestic 
brow on which reposed modesty and grace, 
all had. disappeared. _Her face was now of 
pallid hue ; ceaseless tears had extinguished 
the fire of her eyes; Zoraida had preserved 
only her love and her virtues. Lara sighed 
to think of this rude habitation of the queen. 
The walls covered with moss, the couch of 
canes and branches, all surprised and con- 
founded him. The queen noticed it and 
smiled. 

‘ These are not the saloons of the Alham- 
bra,” said she with a sweet voice, ‘but 
would to Heaven! that Zoraida had never 
known any palace but this. After my life 
had been preserved by your valor, I believed 
that I would be able to live in Castama among 
the Abencerrages, my friends and allies; 
but I soon learned that we can best endure 
unhappiness when alone, and that a desert 
is the only asylum where grief can wait for 
death. Inez, whom I in vain besought to 
return to her country, accompanied me in my 
flight. We escaped to the mountains, di- 
rected our steps, spite of ourselves, towards 
Granada, and I arrived at the Grove of Tears, 
where J had heard that the brave Almanzor 
had given burial to the relics of Abenhamet. 
Thanks to my efforts and those of Inez, who 
knew neither cares nor fatigue, I discovered 


VoL. XXI—98 


lof my friend. 





at last the spot where reposed my unhappy 
lover. I felt at that time a more keen sen- 
sation of pleasure than when your arm libe- 
rated me from the flame. I resolved not to 
leave thi® place sacred to my affections, with 
the hope that Inez would soon unite my cold 
remains to those of Abenhamet, but the fear 
that I might be found in this wood so near 
the city—the horror of returning to the bar- 
barous hands of Boabdil forced me to seek a 
more concealed retreat. I felt secure that I 
could again find the sepulchre as the bird in 
the woods finds the tree of its nest. Inez 
discovered these rocks and I fixed here my 
habitation; she formed this couch of canes, 
she arranged this poor retreat in which I re- 
ceive you. The wild fruits which she gath- 
ers suffice for our nourishment; the waters 
of this rivulet quench our thirst; she sleeps 
upon the couch of moss, and J lie down to 
weep upon these dry leaves. Each night 
when darkness conceals my timid steps, I 
repair tothe sepulchre of Abewhamet to shed 
new tears for his death, to repeat the former 
promises in which my heart has never failed 
and to beseech God, the All-Powerful, to ab- 
breviate this long separation. Weep not, 
generous Lara; God will hear my prayers. 
I hope, I feel certain, that within a few days 
I will again be united to him whose death I 
caused. Pleasant it is to my afflicted heart 
to see you to-dav, before the desired moment 
has arrived, to express to you my gratitude, 
and to inform myself, if your virtues have 
secured your happiness.” 

‘‘Ah!” responded Lara, ‘‘ happiness is 
not for feeling hearts. Love caused your 
misfortunes, friendship has caused mine. 
Separated long from Gonsalvo, from the il- 
lustrious hero, so respected by the world, so 
beloved of my heart, I again saw him and 
enjoyed his society. Gonsalvo has disap- 
peared suddenly, his fate is unknown. A 
foolish rumor has spread that he has been 
taken prisoner by the Moors, but I do not 
credit it. Gonsalvo is not a warrior to be 
taken captive. I, wounded, in pain, scarce- 
ly able to sustain myself, am now in search 
If it is necessary I will en- 
ter Granada where I fear his ill-starred love 
may have taken him. I will go, not to de- 
fend his life, since my debility deprives me 
of this hope, but to expose myself to the 
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same dangers, and to die with him at least.’’ 

‘‘Heavens!” exclaimed Inez, ‘ my heart 
trembles—this very night a shepherd in 
these mountains cautioned me not to go to 
the ‘Grove of Tears’—that it was filled with 
soldiers who had repaired to the sepulchre of 
Almanzor, where to-morrow morning is to 
be immolated at his tomb the most cruel, the 
most terrible, the most formidable of the 
Christians. Zoraida has not dared to go out, 
and [ fearthat the great Gonsalvo is the 
hero who is about to perish.” 

Inez had not yet finished, when Lara 
trembling called Pedro, demanded his horses. 
and unable to take leave of the unhappy, 
queen, hurriedly mounted, and guided by the 
amiable Inez, who pointed out to the old man, 
a plain path, they set out for the ‘Grove 
of Tears.’ The East had begun to be bath- 
ed in purple when Lara observed through | 
the trees, lights, sabres and lances. He 
hastened his steps, arrived breathless, passed 
through the mjdst of the soldiers and saw, 
sacred Heavens! what a spectacle! He | 
saw his friend loaded with chains, leaning 
against the sepulchre, his head bare and in-| 
clined, the sword raised over it, and Muley 
had just ordered the fatal blow to be given. 
Lara uttered a piercing cry, leaped to the| 
ground, arrested the sword, and turning to 
Muley who gazed at him attentively, 

‘‘ Unhappy father,’’ said he, with the en- 
ergetic accent of virtue and friendship, ‘‘you 
wish to avenge the death of your son, and I 
approve your desire, but shed the blood of 
the guilty and do not stain the glory of your 
long life by sacrificing an innocent man. 
Gonsalvo killed not the brave Almanzor. I 
swear it by the shade of the hero who hears 
me from the depths of this sepulchre. I 
swear it by the God of Heaven, by my sov- 
ereigns and the Christian chiefs. I am he 
who triumphed over the most valiant of the 
Moors, I am he, who having fallen by a blow 
from his arm, gave him his mortal wound. I 
clothed myself in the armor of Gonsalvo. I 
availed myself for a moment of his absence 
to abuse the eyes of your son, to deceive 
those of both armies, and to prove my 
strength with a warrior whose glory filled 
me with jealousy. King of Granada, you 
now know my crime, I have come to expiate 
it. Now learn what Gonsalvo has done and 





give hiss. the due reward. He it was who 
delivered the body of your son to those Al- 
abaces who now hear me; he it was who 
found you alone, attacked by four Spaniards, 
who preserved you from their fury, who gave 
you his own horse, who conducted you on 
the road to Granada. Muley you know all, 
let your justice pronounce.” 


“It has already pronounced,’ replied 


'Gonsalvo, ‘‘ the decree is irrevocable. Moors, 
believe not this hero. 
| . . 

‘companion, and only accuses himself to save 


He is my friend, my 


me. Iam he whom Almanzor called to the 
strife. I it was who gave him his death 
wound. Avenge yourselves, accelerate my 


punishment, but spare the generous Lara. 


Recollect that his valor released Zoraida 
from the scaffold; recollect the unhappy 
Abencerrages. Lara conquered the Zegris; 
give him the respect, the honor due to his 
virtues—admire, but believe not the sublime 
artifice of his friendship, and you Lara, par 
don a friend who discloses your designs.” 

Muley and the Abencerrages ordered La- 
ra to retire. 

‘“‘ No,’’ answered he desperately, ‘‘ do not 
consummate this crime. Be less barbarous 
‘than this ingrate. Do you not see that he 
only desires death in order to liberate his 
friend? Moors, I swear to you bythe Eter- 
nal Being, I am he who killed Almanzor. I 
alone merit death, and if you yet doubt, and 


if hatred against Gonsalvo will prevail, spite 


of my oath, recollect the mournful contest 
of which you all were the witnesses—recol- 
lect that the conqueror lay extended on the 
ground bathed in his own blood, recognize in 
me that conqueror. Approach, observe my 
wounds, see this bloody breast. These are 
the wounds made by Almanzor. Thus I left 
his formidable hands. Look at these testi- 
monials of my victory which Gonsalvo can- 
not show.” 

He spoke and bared his breast, tore off 
the bandages, showed his wounds, and on 
bended knees asked for death. Gonsalvo 
distracted, threw his arms around his friend 
and wept bitterly. He wished to speak, in- 
sisted on declaring himself guilty, but Lara 
interrupted him continually. Muley was 
virtuous ; the Alabaces were not ferocious. 
All were affected ; all wept to see the com- 





bat of friendship. The old man unable to 
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resist his feelings, read in the eyes of his 
companions the course which he ought to 
adopt. He ordered Gonsalvo’s chains to be 
struck off—commanded Lara to arise and 
fixiag on both his eyes filled with tears, said 
to them: ‘One of you killed my son, I 
wish to be ignorant who is the guilty party ; 
one of you saved my life, I wish to owe it to 
both. I will repay the unavailing kindness 
by restoring you both to liberty; it will be 
disastrous to my country, but at this mo- 
ment I hear the voice of Almanzor appro- 
ving my purpose. Go! models of friend- 
ship, who excite my admiration and my ab- 
horrence. Go! tell the Spaniards that to 
avenge my son, to honor most worthily his 
ashes, I have sacrificed my hatred, to the 
desire of imitating him. If this benefit 
bestowed by me awakens your gratitude, at- 
tack not the walls, for there I will perish. I 
proinise you, here in the name of God, in 
the name of my son for whom I mourn, that 
you will find me in the breach, that to the 
point of your sword, I will oppose the breast 
of the old man who this day has rescued 
you both from death, and you cannot enter 
Granada without trampling under foot, you, 
Lara, the liberator of Gonsalvo, and you 
Gonsalvo, the unhappy father of the tender 
Zulema.”’ 


senting bienwlf every where te Gonsalvo, 
of covering with his body the breach he 
might attack, discouraged the hero and made 
him fear the assault. Meanwhile he pro- 
posed to his friend to challenge to the com- 
bat the African prince and draw him beyond 
the walls. Ferdinand interrupted them. 
‘Heroic youth,” said he, “honor of the 
Spaniards, I dare not complain of the fate 
which does not permit me to conquer without 
you, but it obliges me again to separate you. 
The Abencerrages, masters of Castama, have 
advanced even to our own walls. Perhaps 
they may again return and before we des- 
troy these already tottering towers, it is ne- 
cessary to take possession of Castama, to 
destroy or to take captive the enemies who 
have the power to injure us so seriously. 
Gonsalvo, I have selected you for this im- 
portant conquest. The wounds of Lara 
will prevent him from accompanying you ; 
select your warriors and march with them 
to Castama. I give you all the means ne- 
cessary to subdue its walls. Bring me its 
keys within six days; this period is suffi- 
cient for Gonsalvo. I have fixed it not with 
reference to the fortifications of the place, 
but with reference to the prowess of my 
general.”’ 

Gonsalvo on hearing these words felt his 





Saying these words and not willing to 


hear a reply from either, Muley left with the | 
Alabaces; Gonsalvo and Lara embraced) 


without yet believing that they were to- 


gether. Pedro wept for joy, gave his horse | 


to his lord and they all returned to Santa 
Fé. What te ge their return excited 
in the arngy.! The soldiers forgot their fa- 
tigue when they saw them. Both heroes 
were with them ; in future they are invin- 
cible. Alamar or the Abencerrages no lon- | 
ger can cause them fear; from this moment 
Granada was subdued. Nothing could re-| 
tard its fall and all demanded loudly to 


march to the walls at once. Gonsalvo re- 


joiced, approved and felt the same ardor. | 
Thinking always of Zulema and the danger 
in witch he had left her, he feared that the | 
furious Alamar might commit some horrid 
crime. He burned to come hand to hand 
with his odious rival and free the earth from 
a monster whose name alone inspired hor- 
ror, but the threat that Muley made, of pre- 


ardent passion for glory revive and prom- 
ised the king to obey and depart on the 
morrow. He secretly regretted being sepa- 
‘rated from Granada—but he hoped to be 
able to return before six days. 

Precipitous rocks protected Castama on 
all sides; those high mountains could only 
be {aken by surprise and after meditating 
‘the best mode to assure victory, he asked 
‘that the faithful Asturians might be permit- 
ted to accompany him. Six thousand in- 
fantry sufficed him, chosen by Gonsalvo 
himself. All had been reared in the Pyre- 
‘nees—all had been shepherds or hunters 
among the torrents and precipices of the 
‘mountains of Lierana. There on rocks hid- 
ilen in the clouds, upon the inaccessible 
summits, where the snow transformed into 
diamond resists the ardors of the sun, they 
had pursued from infancy the eagle and 
the mountain goat. Covered only with the 
skin of the wolf, girded with a broad cim- 
etar from which hung hooks of steel: their 
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feet were shod with iron points and in the 
right hand they bore a double headed dart ; 
each one wore at his side two sharp dag- 
gers, and around his head a broad sling. 
Bold, light, indefatigable, all of large stature, 
of unequalled strength, they might be ta- 
ken for the giants who attempted to scale 
the Heavens. The valiant Pefialflor com- 
manded them, Pefialflor whose ancestors 
had fought by the side of Pelago and who 
had not degenerated from their ancient 
valor. The formidable troop proud of hav- 
ing been chosen by Gonsalvo, formed under 
the ancient standard of the first kings of 
Spain. The general made his appearance 
accompanied by Lara, who was afflicted at 
being separated anew. Gonsalvo embraced 
him and gave the signal for the march. He 
arrived before night, a short distance from 
Castama—concealed his troop in a grove and 
ordered them to take repose. He went forth 
alone and from a hill examined the situation 
and discovered it on arock which command- 
ed the surrounding mountains. A rarrow 
and dangerous path almost impassible to a 
horse lead to the gates of bronze; towers 
of hewn stone were built upon precipices, 
which the eye could scarcely measure; an 
impetuous torrent flowed noisily at the foot 
of a cliff which sustained Castama. The 
summit of this immense rock was _ lost 
among tl.e clouds and was elevated above 
the city as if to defend it from the attacks 
of Heaven. Gonsalvo fixed his eye upon 
that frightful rock. He thought every thing 
possible to courage cnd he knew that of the 
Asturians. He observed the position of the 
mountains, followed the river in its wind- 
ings and inferred that where its bed wi- 
dened the passage would be easy and feel- 
ing assured that his opinion was correct, he 
returned fo seek his soldiers. ‘‘ Noble de- 
scendants,’”’ said he, ‘‘ of those venerable 


fice ‘ ; 
christians, who concealed in caves, with no 


aid but God and their own hearts, saved 
our country from the yoke of the Moors, a 
just God has permitted these usurpers to be 
at last reduced to the asylum which you 
then held. I have selected you from the 
entire army to drive them from it, in order 
to secure the ruin of Granada and that the 
world may again say that Spain owes her 
rimup hs to the invincible Asturians. See 





that huge rock crowned by the clouds, to 
which even the eagle fears to direct his 
Hight. There you must go, in order to con- 
quer. Half of you will remain with me, 
and the other half under command of Pefial- 
flor will take the circuit of the mountain by 
the path which I have pointed out to him. 
To that summit you must go and where 
cannot courage go? There you will kindle 
three flames to advise me of your arrival; 
there you will prepare stones for your slings 
and wait my signal.’”” The Asturians full of 
ardor, promised to gain the summit of the 
rock. All desired to have part in this en- 
terprise, but the hero assured other dangers 
to those who remained. He immediately 
took Pefialflor to the hill where the windings 
of the torrent could be seen and explained 
to him his daring designs. Pefialflor selec- 
ted three thousand of the strongest and 
most active men and ordered them to take 
provisions for two days and at sunset de- 
parted with his soldiers. Gonsalvo devoted 
this night and the following day to repose, 
calculating the circuit Pefialflor would have 
to take, the obstacles he would encounter 
and the moment of his arrival. Uneasy 
and watchful, he passed the second night 
upon the hill, his eyes directed to the rock, 
but he saw nothing. All was quiet. The 
.moon shone brightly in the Heavens and its 
light favored the work of the Asturians by 
accelerating its successful accomplishment. 

The hero in the meantime felt uneasy and 
troubled. At last before daylight, he ob- 
served the three flames; he uttered a cry of 
joy, returned to his army, formed it in march- 
ing order and proceeded on the gath. He 
passed the torrent and was followed by the 
Asturians. At the noise, the Abencerrages 
rushed to their towers. A cloud of arrows 
fell at the feet of the hero. Alone protec- 
ted by his shield, he advanced, ascended the 
summit of the rock, cut an olive branch, 
placed iton his head and made a signal that 
he wished to speak. The brave Zeir imme- 
diately ordered his brothers to retain their 
arrows. The gates of the city were opened 
and Omar accompanied by other warriors 
went down the steep path, and advanced to- 
wards Gonsalvo; but when he recognized 
his face, he stopped, doubted, and hesitated. 

* Approach,”’ said Gonsalvo, ‘TI have 
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once proved your valor, it ought to assure 
you of my esteem. I pretend not now to, 
fight for my own interest, but I come in the | 
name of Ferdinand to offer you a peace, 
worthy of the Abencerrages, the conditions | 
of which this noble tribe shall dictate. I' 
am the master of the treaty.” 

* You are not the master of Castama, 
interrupted Omar haughtily, ‘and though | 
Granada should perish within our walls, we 
can brave your sovereigns, your army and 
yourself, 
pose our liberties! See those terrible rocks, 
those impregnable walls which the eye-sight 
can scarcely reach; give wings to your 
soldiers before you speak of peace.”’ 

‘‘ My warriors need them not,” answered 
Gonsalvo serenely. ‘‘Observe, yourself, 


4? 


that rock which commands the city. My| 


warriors are there. Do you observe that 
troop ready to hurl down upon your heads 
the rocks which defend you, and only wait 
my signal to destroy.the only asylum which 
remains to you? Choose, then, on the spot, 


and either all perish among your ruins, or 


sign a glorious peace, which I offer to you 
as to friends.”’ 
this mountain and saw its summit occupied 
by the three thousand Asturians. He 
scarcely credited his eyes, became con- 
fused, remained motionless, and fancied he 
was dreaming. Ait last compelled to believe 
the prodigy which he could not have con- 
ceived, he answered the hero less proudly, 
and requested a few moments to consult his 
companions. 
serted, and a melancholy silence reigned in 
the city. The impatient Gonsalvo ordered 


the trumpets to be sounded and prepared to 
climb the mountain, when he saw Zeir, Os- 
man, Omar and Velid leave the gates of 
Castama with the principal Abencerrages. 
They approached without arms and with a 


majestic stride and erect brow. 


him these words: 


‘‘Gonsalvo, you have conquered, but be- 
lieve us, we know how to die, if our wives 
We 
yield to nature, to fortune, to your ascend- 
We have come to deliver up Cas- 
We only ask liberty that our families 
may freely profess their religion, and dwell 


and our children could avoid our fate. 


ancy. 
tama. 


See the foundations on which a 


Omar surprised, looked at 


Soon the ramparts were de- 


Gonsalvo 
advanced to meet them, and Zeir addressed 


In peace wherever Ferdiaand may assign 
us. At this price we are his faithful vassals. 
‘I Silives to you the keys of the city.’ 

Gonsalvo gave him his hand, granted more 
‘than they asked, and treated with the Aben- 
cerrages on honorable terms. He went into 
| Castama in their midst, entered the city 
‘as an ally, prescribed the severest discipline 
~ the Spaniards, lavished favours upon the 
inhabitants with a liberal hand, that they 

might forget they had been conquered. 
Penalflor, named Governor of the city, re- 
mained in it with the six thousand Asturians ; 
and the hero, accompanied only by the Aben- 
cerrages, returned to Santa Fe. Lara had 
not yet dared to hope for him, yet each day 
had gone out to meet him; he saw Gonsalvo 
lat a distance, ran towards him, threw his 
arms around him, and observed the noble 
retinue by which his friend was surrounded. 
He saluted the Abencerrages, concealed the 
joy which might offend, and delayed, through 
respect for them, to speak of the victory. 
He then hastened to announce it to the 
sovereigns. 

The great Ferdinand, the august Isabel, 
could not conceal their surprise; they re- 
ceived the new captives as vassals whom 
they had long loved—confirmed the glorious 
treaty which their General had signed—left 
the illustrious tribe their religion 
perty and their riches, adding 
favours a city of Andalusia, to be the patri- 
mony of their posterity. While the royal 
couple thus enchained the hearts of those 
whom their arms had conquered, a soldier 
asked for Gonsalvo and wished to speak to 
him in secret, and to deliver to him an arrow 
shot from the walls of Granada, which had 
brought a sealed letter, on which was ad- 
dressed the name of the hero. Gonsalvo 
in surprise took the letter, opened it with a 
tremulous hand and read with difficulty these 
words, almost effaced by tears: 

‘‘My last hour approaches, since Alamar 
has given me choice between marriage and 
death. If this sufficed the tyrant, I would 
not implore the enemy of my country, but 
would expire without complaining, giving to 
him my last sigh; but my father is loaded 
with chains. My father, for having saved 


| 





, their pro- 
to these 


your life, is put into the same dungeon with 
me, where I visited you. 


From this place 
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we go to the scaffold. Gonsalvo, come and 
free him; my heart cannot be your reward, 
since you have it already; my hand only 
can repay you.” 

Gonsalvo, pale, excited, read the paper 
twice, and then returned to seek Isabel. 
The Queen noted his confusion. 

‘‘ Speak,”’ said she, ‘“‘ Great Captain, what 
is the grief which obscures the brow en- 
circled with laurels? What is it your heart 
desires? I promise you in advance, to 
comply; explain yourself without reserve? 
What reward do you ask for such deeds as 
you have done ?”’ 

‘* The assault,’’ responded Gonsalvo, ‘“ the 
last, the terrible assault which must over- 
throw Granada, which must precipitate from 
the throne the infamous and cruel Boabdil, 
and avenge that Heaven which is wearied 
with the crimes of the barbarous A!'amar, 
Order the assault by break of day; this will 
be the greatest reward, the only one which 
I desire for all that I have done in your 
service.” 

On hearing these words pronounced with 
the accent of fury, with the delirium of love, 
Ferdinand arose. 

** You shall be gratified,’ said he, ‘ io- 
morrow morning I deliver Granada to your 
hands ; to-morrow you may punish at your 
will the vile enemies who have outraged you. 
Go, give the orders yourself. Go, inflame 
my brave soldiers with the fire which burns 
in your eyes—tell them that you will lead 
them and they will not doubt of victory.” 

He immediately summoned his generals 
and declared to them his grand enterprise. 
He submitted to Gonsalvo the plan of the 
attack, which was perfected by his sugges- 
tions. Two different mines which had long 
been prepared, were to be exploded at day- 
light, and throw down the.two strongest tow- 
ers and gates of the besieged city. The ar- 
my was to march in separate columns at the 
same time. The king in person, the young 
Cortez and the generous Lara in command 
of the Arragonese, the Catalans and the Ba- 
Jearians were to make the attack on the right. 
The prudent Medina, and the invincible Gon- 
salvo, at the head of the Castilians, the 
Leonese, and the Andalusians were to make 
the assault on the left. The troops of the 
two crowns divided in this manner, rivals in 
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glory for so many ages were emulous to 
eclipse each other. Isabel visited and cheered 
them ; Gonsalvo who accompanied the queen, 
bared the resplendent sword of the Cid. 
All was ready, all arranged, and the soldiers 
were anxious for the morning to arrive. It 
dawned at last; that great day arrived which 
was to adorn the most illustrious triumph, 
the most important conquest which the 
Christians had ever obtained over the Mus- 
sulmans; a day which was to avenge eight 
centuries of wrongs, to restore to Spain her 
liberty fo the true God, his ancient wership, 
and to begin the long succession of victories 
which was to fill with the Spanish name the 
three parts of the known world and the new 
world which was yet to be discovered. 
Gonsalvo was the first, who already arm- 
ed, summoned and aroused his companions. 
On foot like the rest, he left the city and 
formed them in the plain. Impatient to hear 
the signal, he accused Ferdinand of delay, 
returned to the gates of Santa Fe, accelera- 
ted the march of his battalions, pointed to 
the sun, which had scarcely risen, believing 
that it was setting. Gonsalvo was going to 
free his beloved, was going to punish an odi- 
ous rival, to conquer for his country. Love, 
vengeance, virtue, all elevated him above 
himself. His great soul could not endure 
the emotions which oppressed him. He ran, 
he flew through the files, he embraced every 
soldier, he raised in his hand the conquering 
sword, looked towards the walls of Granada 
as a traveller in a desert, tormented by burn- 
ing thirst, looks upon a rivulet while yet un- 
able to approach it. The prudent Medina 
moderated his ardor and pointed out to him 
in the distance Ferdinand forming his Arra- 
gonese; Isabel on the summit of a tower on 
her knees, her arms extended to Heaven, 
imploring the God of Armies. Lara, the 
young Cortez, at the head of their respec- 
tive columns, the Moors upon the walls with 
bent bow impatiently awaiting the attack. 
Boabdil could not be seen among them. His 
wounds and his cowardice detained him in 
the Alhambra; but the ferocious Alamar in- 
structed by the last assault, fearing a new 
attack, had introduced in the ditches the ra- 
pid waters of the Darro. He had provided 
vessels filled with bitumen, with saltpetre, 
with boiling oil, with burning darts and ar- 
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rows ; he had collected piles of rocks, all the 
resources of desperation, of rage and of ter- 
ror. Nothing had been neglected. The King 
of Arragon sent two trains loaded with fas- 
cines to form a blind at the ditch—the work 
was completed notwithstanding the arrows 
of the enemy. The army began to move 
forward with slow and quiet step. Alamar 
sent reinforcements to the towers which 
were threatened. The Moors darkened the 
air with arrows, and uttered frightful cries. 





ed by the Speniede. The African ‘tumed 
pale with rage, threw his mace upon the 
ground, lowered his head and hesitated a 
moment as to the course proper to pursue. 
He looked ferociously at the Zegris, who sur- 
rounded him. 

‘¢ Valiant Maaz,’’ said he to their chief, 
‘‘remain in this breach with your companions 
and.perish to the last man rather than aban- 
don it. I will go with the Alabaces to dis- 
lodge the enemy from the walls, to punish, 


The Spaniards marched in silence, protected | to exterminate the detestable—”’ 


by their shields. They halted when they 
reached the glacis, lowered their lances and 
waited for the last signal. 

At this moment, on a sudden, a frightful 
noise as of thunder was heard. The earth 
trembled, the mountains were shaken, tor- 


rents of thick smoke concealed the walls of | 


Granada, a whirlwind of dust arose to the 
Heavens, cries and groans were mingled | 
with the tremendous report, and when the. 
cloud of dust and smoke had cleared away, 
the two towers were seen levelled to their 
foundations, forming a mountain of ruins, 


He could not finish, anger would not per- 
mit him to pronounce the name he abhorred. 
He threw upon his shoulders the heavy mace 
and at the head of the Alabaces, over a hill 
which connected the destroyed towers, he 
marched with quick steps towards the Cas- 
tilians. He was met by Gonsalvo. Gon- 
salvo was on his way to liberate Zulema, but 
| learning that his friend was fighting in the 
other breach, he had changed his intention 
and was then hastening with the Leonese to 
support the valiant Lara. He called Alamar 
in a loud voice and challenged him. The 





the fascines were covered with their remains 
and with the scattered and bloody limbs of 
the unfortunate persons who had defended | 
them. 

The trumpets were sounded and Gonsalvo. 
uttered his terrible battle-cry; he hurried, ! 
sword-iii-hand, to the ruin, passed the ditch, 
climbed the breach, threw down, killed, re- 
pulsed the Mussulmans who defended it. 
He called upon the Castilians to follow him, 
he scaled the lofty walls over dead bodies 
The Almorades, commanded by Abad, uni- 
ted against the hero; he attacked this bat- 
talion, broke it, scattered the victims, des- 
troyed or put to flight all who opposed him, 
and at length rejoined his own men. He 
then took the standard of Castile, leaped | 
over the dead bodies and the ruins, ond] 
hoisted it upon the ramparts. Alamar at the 
head of the Zegris, defended the other 
breach. Alamar sustained himself against 
the brave Lara; his terrible mace had pros- 
trated the rash Cortez and Ferdinand twice 
repelled, was unable to mount the ramparts. 
The fiery Alamar insulted the Christians, be- 
lieving himself already conqueror, when he 
beheld from afar the standard planted by 
Gonsalvo, and heard his glorious name shout- 


African heard him and responded from afar. 

Each recognized the other’s voice and rushed 
to the encounter—they met in the middle of 
(the rampart. God of battles, who can paint 
the fury, the hatred, the rage of the impla- 
‘cable rivals? Who can depict the blind fu- 
ry, the desire of vengeance, the ardent thirst 
of blood which devoured them? Regardless 
of their lives, not thinking of their shields, 
Alamar raised his mace and Gonsalvo his 


-|trenchant sword with both hands, and ap- 


proaching, both struck with all their force. 
Their blows fell at the same moment. The 
casque of Gonsalvo was shivered; the ser- 
pent-skin armor of Alamar was cut. Both 
emitted blood from the mouth and nostrils. 
The Spaniard tottered, the African fell upon 
one knee, but arose immediately. Alamar 
then drew his scimetar, Gonsalvo attacked 
him more closely, and their armor flew into 
pieces. The metal and the scales were 
crushed by the blows. These blows follow- 
ed each other so rapidly that one might have 
supposed from the noise that a hundred sol- 
diers were engaged in the combat. ‘The Le- 
onese and the Alabaces looked on in terror ; 
all other combats were suspended—all eyes 
were fixed upon the two warriors. 
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Despoiled almost entirely of their armor, 
they ceased to fight except with the sword; 
fatigued, but not less ardent they approached 
still nearer. The Spaniard hurried the Af- 
rican to the parapet of the rampart. Ala- 
mar who could retreat no further, precipita- 
ted himself upon his enemy body to body 
and strove to suffocate him in his, arms. 
Gonsalvo received the assault, pressedNhim 
against his steeled breast, increased his efforts, 
raised him in his arms and threw him over 
the parapet, and to finish the victory, he 
thrust him from the summit of the wall, but 
Alamar who held him fast, dragged him in 
the terrible descent. Both fell into the 
moat ; the waves leaped into the air; both 
sunk and again appeared above the surface, 
but separated. They swam with one hand 
and attacked each other with their swords 
held fast in the other; the water was tinged 
with their blood. That of Alamar flowed 
abundantly, but his strength was not equal 
to his rage; Gonsalvo observed it and felt 
his own increase. He leaped upon his ene- 
my, seized him, wounded him in the throat, 
withdrew his sword from the wound again 
to strike him. Both again disappeared ; the 
black blood arose on the waters; but in a 
few moments, Alamar was again seen with 
extended arms floating on the bloody cur- 
rent. The victorious hero swam to the 
shore, marched to the breach and without 
taking breath hastened to the dungeon. He 
arrived with torches, broke the iron gates, 
reached the cells where the princess was 
confined, who lying prostrate at the feet of 
Muley-Hassan was only awaiting death. 
‘* You are free,” exclaimed Gonsalvo, fall- 
ing on his knees, ‘‘ Alamar has perished, 
you are avenged. And you, venerable old 
man, you to whom I owe my life, pardon 
my performing the acts which my duty has 
prescribed me. I have but served"my sove- 
reigns and my country; I have fulfilled my 
obligations to them, but not to you. Dis- 
pose now of my fate. Will you honor Fer- 
dinand by receiving from him the respect 
merited by your virtues? Or will you leave 
Granada and exile yourself to other climes ? 
All I can do, all I will do, to alleviate your 
misfortunes, to follow you as a slave, to ob- 
tain your friendship, more dear to my heart 





than my glory.” 


Muley listened to him and preserved a 
long silence ; he raised his eyes to Heaven ; 
he accused it in his heart of having per- 
mitted him to live too long. At last yield- 
ing to fate, he threw his arms around his 
daughter and shed on her bosom bitter tears, 
and pointing to Gonsalvo, 

‘Protect her,’”’ said he, ‘from our cruel 
enemies; allow her to live free, but think 
not of me.” They immediately left the 
horrible dungeon, proceeded under the gui- 
dance of Gonsa!vo towards the palace of 
the Alhambra. Ferdinand victorious as soon 
as Alamar left the breach, sent Lara to 
seize upon king Boabdil. The timid mon- 
arch surrounded by eunuchs, expected to be 
thrown into chains and shed useless tears. 
His mother Aixa, who was at his side, 
gazed upon her unworthy son with an an- 
gry eye. ‘‘ Weep,” said she, “he ought 
to weep like a woman, who knew not how 
to defend the throne of his ancestors like a 
man.” Lara appeared at this moment, or- 
dered Boabdil to follow him and conducted 
him to the feet of Ferdinand. The de- 
throned king bent his knee, Ferdinand con- 
cealed his contempt, under a feigned clem- 
mency, raised his weak enemy, whom he 
knew too well to fear, and gave him his lib- 
erty. Granada at last was conquered. The 
triumphant Spaniard erected every where 
the standard of Castile and crowned his il- 
lustrious deeds by humanity to the con- 
quered. Lara, Medina, and all the gene- 
rals gave orders that the people should be 
respected. The ramparts were covered 
with blood, but the city had remained tran- 
quil. Ferdinand left to the Moors their re- 
ligion, their liberty and their property. He 
received from the hands of Gonsalvo, the 
virtuous Muley and the tender Zulema, the 
latter as a beloved daughter and the former 
as a king he had long esteemed ; he lavished 
on them the respect due to their misfortunes 
and the honors due to their rank and wish- 
ing to give to Gonsalvo the reward worthy 
of his deeds, he manifested his gratitude to 
the hero by bestowing favors upon Zulema. 

On the following morning, the august Is- 
abel surrounded by her court, mounted upon 
a white horse, richly caparisoned, repaired 
to the gates of the city, where Ferdinand 
presented to her its keys. She made a tri- 
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umphal entry in the midst of the entir 
army, who blessed her glorious name, and 
among a people who were surprised to see 
the clemency of the conquerors. Tranquil 
and modest after the victory, she protected 
the Moors and honored the Spaniards. Gon- 
salvo and Lara who were stationed near her 
person conducted her to the mosque, now 
converted into a christian temple. The 
queen gave thanks to the God of armies— 
entreated him to watch over the empire con- 
fided to her care. She asked not the in- 
crease of this empire, but prayed that he 
would bestow upon her the virtues to ren- 
der her subjects happy. 

At the same altar, in the same temple, 
Gonsalvo, a few days afterwards, received 
the hand of Zulema—Muley had at last 
consented to receive him as a son-in-law 
and he loved his daughter none the less be- 
cause she had become a christian. The 
queen herself and Ferdinand were witnesses 
of the marriage; Lara, whose happiness 
perhaps equalled that of Gonsalvo, pressed 
his friend to his bosom, and the greatest of 
heroes, the most faithful of friends, the 
most amiable of wives began a long succes- 
sion of happy and glorious days. 





The Resignation of Hope. 


SELECTED FROM THE POEMS OF THE LATE 
HENRY ELLEN. 


Ah! Lady, I have loved thee well, 

Have loved thee well for many years, 
And now that I must say “ farewell,’’ 

My heart feels as ’twould burst in tears. 


Yet, fare thee well, I know alas! 
That love of thine I'll ne’er possess— 
No more, hard fate! thy name may pass 
My lips, save Lady once—to bless. 


Like snow flake in an oak’s brown leaf, 
Thy little hand in mine would be— 
But now I know with bitter grief, 
*T will never wear a ring for me. 


That dream so full of life and joy 
Was but a cloud above life’s main, 

Which’watching like a dreaming boy, 
I saw at last dissolve in rain. 


Vor. XXI—94 





And now the last light that gleamed o’er 
Life’s Hellespont is quenched in night, 

And I may never reach the shore, 
Since it has vanished—cheating light ! 


And so, in darkness on the sea, 
Leander-like I drift ebout, 

And his the fate that waits for me— 
The beacon of iny life is out! 


Here cease love’s hopes and love’s alarms— 
Here the last bitter struggle endis— 

Hope the spent-swimmer folds his arms, 
And to the yawning deep descends. 





SOME FARTHER REMINISCENCES OF 
CUBA. 


BY TENELLA. 


Sunday in Cuba, as in all countries where 
the Roman church holds undisputed sway, 
is a holiday instead of a holy day. Military 
mass is celebrated in the church of Sante 
Clara at six in the morning, and one or two 
companies of soldiers, with their officers, are 
obliged to attend. They take it in turn and 
occupy the entire body of the church, while 
the ladies kneel around next to the walls. 
It is a grand and imposing sight to see them 
enter in all the ‘‘ pomp of war,”’ but there is 
nothing in it to awaken a devotional feeling, 
they “go through the motions” with the 
same indifference that they do those of a 
drill, and look on it asa military, rather than 
a religious duty. Gentlemen rarely attend 
the services of the church, except as spec- 
tators, and I was told that more than two- 
thirds of the young men of the island were 
open and avowed infidels. They hate both 
church and priests most cordially, for as one 
remarked to me “ they keep us ground down 
to the earth.”’ I have many times, in walk- 
ing a few steps behind some of the priests, 
heard them cursed with vehement bitterness 
by the persons whom they passed. The re- 
ligious processions are followed by crowds 
as any other spectacle would be, but they 
and the priests are treated with sovereign 
contempt by the educated men. 

‘¢ You are very devout,” said my cousin 
once toagentleman. ‘I see you at the end 
of every procession and always at the cathe- 
dral door.” 

Bah,” was his answer, “I only go to 
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look at the women, and have not been inside 
of a church I don’t know when.” 

No other than the services of the Roman; 
church are allowed to be performed on the 
island. The British and United States Con- 
suls have in vain applied for permission to’ 
have service in their houses ; they can only 
do so for their families, and but for the oc- 
casional visits of men-of-war, whose chap- 
lains have service regularly on board, the 
Protestant inhabitants would be utterly una- 
ble to attend public worship. During Lent 
there were many religious ceremonies and 
processions, but I never felt any curiosity to 
visit the churches except on one or two oc- 
casions. One of these was on Holy Thurs- 
day; the day before Good Friday. It was in- 
tensely hot and as no carriages or horses are 
allowed in the streets on these two days we 
deferred our visit to the Cathedral until after 
dark. The perfect quiet that reigned through 
the whole city from ten o’clock on Thursday, 
till the same hour on Saturday, was imposing 
as well as refreshing. The shops were clo- 
sed, the standard of Spain was lowered from 
the Captain General’s palace and Morro Cas- 
tle; not a bell was rung, and not a sound 
made that could be avoided. Hotel keepers 
were forbidden even to sound the gong for 
meals, and the spirit of silence hung over 
the city as though it had been struck dumb 
with fright at some terrible calamity. To- 
wards evening the streets began to fill with 
ladies hastening to the different churches, 
where service had been performed during 
the whole day at intervals. The Captain 
General, his staff and body-guard went on 
foot in full uniform from church to church, 
hearing portions of the service at each, as 
according to custom he must on that day 
visit all the principal churches. 

We were just setting out to the cathedral 
which was but a few steps from our hotel, 
when we were joined by Lieutenant Col. 
Prejol just off duty;with the Captain General; 
he told us he bad visited ten churches—but 
hearing we were going to the cathedral he 
joined our party. My companion was a dim- 
inutive Frenchman, the top of whose head 
came but little above my shoulder, and hear- 
ing how dense the crowd was at the church 
doors, I begged the Major to keep close to 





me, as I did not feel safe with only so petit 


fsuch imposing effect. 


a protector, though, in his own opinion, he 
was equal to Hercules in the service of the 
ladies. He promised to do so, but alas for 
promises, no sooner had we reached the por- 
tico than the outward rush and inward press 
separated me from all but Mons. Auguste, 
whom I feared would be suffocated in the 
crowd. 


He could neither speak nor understand a 
word of English, and I in the Babel of sounds 
forgot every bit both of my French and 
Spanish. I saw he was very anxious to 
make me understand something, and doubt- 
less had he been able to use his arms, I 
should have been treated to as many gestic- 
ulations as shrugs of the shoulders. At last, 
provoked by my stupidity, he seized my 
watch which was hanging at my belt, and 
pointing to my breast-pin, shouted with a 
desperate effort, ‘‘ prenez garde—steal, 
steal.’’ I then remembered that Madam 
Brewer had warned me to wear no valuable 
jewelry, as ladies on similar occasions had 
not only had watches stolen from them but 
rings taken off their fingers. Just as we 
reached the door a very cross looking priest 
attempted to shut it, we could neither ad- 
vance nor retire for the crowd, and I was in 
danger of being seriously hurt by having 
the heavy door pressed against me, when I[ 
felt a strong arm around my waist and 
some one said in Spanish, ‘let me help you, 
lady.”’ Looking up I found it was one of 
Gen. Concha’s aids, who squeezing himself 
between me and the door, pushed it back 
until he reached the priest whom he most 
unceremoniously collared and forced him to 
desist from his efforts. I clung most des- 
perately to the arm of my unknown friend 
until we reached the open space in front of 
the altar, when, before I could collect my 
wits sufficiently to thank him he bowed and 
retired with the usual salutation, ‘‘ yo yo 
beso sus manas.’”’ When I recovered my 
breath, and looked around I could have im- 
agined myself in a heathen temple sooner 
than in a Christian church. Every arch of 
the lofty ceiling was brilliantly illuminated 
by the light of hundreds of candles; and 
never did the beautiful proportions and lofty 
grandeur of the building strike me with 
The choir was sta- 
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which is the tomb of Columbus. 


A little to the left of this was a shrine or’! 


perhaps a smaller altar hung with silver tis- 
sue and lit by wax candles several feet high 
in immense silver candle-sticks. 
this was a figure as large as life intended as 
a representation of the Saviour. It was 
dressed in purple velvet, and crowned, not 
with thorns, but a gaudy tinsel diadem ; the 
hands, which were crossed in front, were 
covered with white kid gloves and the hair 
which hung to the waist was plaited in nu- 
merous small plaits to represent curls. One 
foot was protruded from the robe as though 
in the act of spurning the kneeling votaries, 
who came up by hundreds to kiss the toe, 
and after praying before it a few moments 
laid an offering on the altar and retired. 
The music might have been fine, but owing 


to the loud buzz of conversation it could’ 


not be distinctly heard, none seemed to feel 
themselves in the temple of the Most High, 
and as soon as they had kissed the image 
and deposited their offeriag, looked on as 
though the whole was a pageant gotten up 
to amuse. I was glad to get away and 
never afterwards entered a church during my 
stay. 

The next day, Good Friday, a procession 
passed through the streets bearing the same 


figure, or a similar one, laid out under a 


canopy, and followed by the Virgin in 
widow’s mourning, with large glass beads on 
her cheeks as tears. 


some emblem of the passion of Christ, one 
had the crown of thorns, another the three 
nails, a third the bloody spear, a fourth the 
sponge dipped in vinegar, &c., &c. Proceed- 
ing through the principal streets followed by 
several companies of soldiers with their 
arms reversed, they entered the Cathedral 
and solemnly boxed up the image, and left 
it in the tomb as it was, until Sunday, at 
sunrise, then it was again paraded to the 
church of San Felippe. About half way 
between the two, Mary Magdalene in a sky 
blue satin dress, a profusion of curls and 
mock jewelry, met the procession, and per- 
ceiving what it was ran back to tell the Vir- 
gin Mary that the Saviour had risen. Loud 
was the burst of laughter that broke from 





tioned around the grand altar, at one side of 


In front of 


Then came the high 
dignitaries of the church each carrying 





the crowd as the bearers of the image ran 
up the street, of course it was impossible 
for them to keep step and Mary Magdalene 
swaying from side to side, her long curls 
shaking with the uneven motion, presented 
a most ludicrous appearance. She returned 
pretty soon followed by the Virgin in yellow 
tinsel, and both having made their obeisance 
trotted back to the church of San Felippe 
whence they came. 

When the clock struck ten on Saturday 
morning, if the wand of an enchanter had 
been waved over the city of the dead, it 
could not have caused a more sudden awa- 
kening to life and activity. Long lines of 
drays, volantes and other vehicles were 
waiting outside of the gates to enter as soon 
as the hour should strike, and the sound of 
‘their wheels struck on the ear simultaneous- 
‘ly with the thunder of cannon from the 
Morro, Cabafias and Punta. Every bell in 
the city was rung violently, the inhabitants 
ascended to the roofs of their houses firing 
pistols and popping crackers. The ten thou- 
sand soldiers in and around Havana dis- 
charged their muskets in platoons, the flags 
were run up, and for half an hour every one 
seemed striving to make more noise than 
his neighbor. Some rattled bunches of keys 
against tin pans, others performed with the 
shovel and tongs while little boys ran up and 
down the streets shaking boards on which old 
stirrups had been loosely nailed by strips of 
leather, screaming and shouting at the top of 
their voices. Just as we thought the noise at 
its height one of the waiters seized the gong 
and by way of honouring la nita Susanne— 
gave a blast at our door that would have 
gratified Juggernaut himself. He was a 
poor boy to whom Sue had been very kind 
a few weeks before when he fell from the 
second story veranda into the paved court 
below. He was picked up for dead and 
laid on a bench, Sue who was standing by 
ran for some restoratives, and calling Madam 
B. and myself to her assistance set to work 
to bring him to life. I ordered one of the 
servants to run fer some mustard, but he 
shook his head saying, it was against the law 
for any one but a physician to touch a per- 
son who had been injured in any way. I 
thought FT could not have correctly under- 
stood him but Madam B. told me he was 
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from any of them. 


keep order. 


gay appearance. 


right, and I need not expect any assistance| A soldier is always on guard at the gate, but 


‘ Well then,” said Sue, out of patience, 
‘‘can you not go for the doctor?” 

‘*'Y porque Nifia? And why child? he is 
never at home after nine o’clock.”’ 

The gentlemen were all out, and with the 
exception of Manuél, a Catalan, who neither 
feared God nor regarded man—we could not 
induce them to stir. 
Spaniard, most cordially despised his coun- 
trymen, and held the authorities in sover- 
eign contempt, while his admiration for 
Americans was unbounded. He was devo- 
voted to la nifia Susanne, and if ordered by 
her, would I believe, have shot the Captain 
General with as little hesitation as he regu- 
larly broke the line of volantes on the Paseo 
in spite of the imprecations of the celador, 
or police officer, who was stationed there to| the lowest branches I no longer wondered at 


Manuél, though a 


unless the Captain General or his family 
were there, we were never prevented from 
entering and remaining as long as we liked ; 
and if the gardener knew of our visit I was 
sure to have a bouquet. Every flower that 
I admired was added immediately to my col- 
lection, and the Latin name given to it. I 
remember one day stopping before a small 
tree, about the size of the plum tree, which 
was covered apparently with large white and 
yellow flowers, and so weighed down by 
vines that I could not tell which bore the 
flowers. Asking the name he ran to get me 
a specimen and returned with a cotton blos- 
som and a pod half blown. I could not but 
laugh at my stupidity in not recognizing so 
familiar an acquaintance, but when I stood 
under the tree and found I could not reach 


it, particularly when I heard it was only 


To prevent accidents, all carriages on Sun-| planted once in ten years, and bore three 
day evenings were obliged to keep in line, 
going up one side of the Paseoand downthe| A short distance from the quinta stayds 
other; no one but the Captain General is al-| fort Principe. I never had the courage to 
lowed to drive between the lines of carria-|climb the high hill on which it stands but 
ges, but no order could restrain Manuel who} once on foot, though I often ascended it on 
invariably dashed after the Captain General’s| horseback for the beauty of the view. Echi- 
equipage amid the curses of the police of-| vierra was confined in it, and we used often 
ficers and calesaros. 

There are many beautiful drives about|not seemed to take his imprisonment much 
Havana, independent of the Paseos and Cer-|to heart, but smoked and played cards all 
ro. This latter is a long street some dis-|day. Not so Ramon Pinta who was in the 
tance from the city walls, bordered on each; Punta, as were also Estrampes and Felix. 
side by beautiful country seats, where many | Bitter were the denunciations uttered against 
of the wealthy families reside; it combines|the present administration, not only by its 
the advantages of city and country, as most! opposers but its friends for its want of ener- 
of the villas have large yards and gardens|gy and decision in the management of the 
beautifully laid out and teeming with gorge-| affair in which these two latter were so deep- 
ous flowers. One of the most brilliant is the|ly concerned. Whether blame rightly be- 
Mar-Pacifico or South Sea rose, it is a spe-|longs to it or not, one thing is certain, had a 
cies of Hibiscus, I should suppose from its|}man of clear intellect and iron will, like 
leaf, which resembles the Althea, the flow-|General Jackson, been at the head of our 
ers are bright scarlet, single and lily-shaped.| government, Estrampes would not have been 
This abounds everywhere, presenting a very | executed or Felix sent a prisoner to Spain. 


crops a year during that period. 


to see him seated on the ramparts; he did 


Both proved themselves citizens of the Uni- 


One of my favorite drives was to the quinta|ted States; Estrampes was certainly guilty 
of the Captain General, and many a bouquet) of smuggling gunpowder and arms into the 
have I received there from the Major-domo| Island, but as he committed the offence be- 
who was also head gardener; he used to com-| fore the declaration of war he was entitled 
plain that the Cubans did not care for flow-|to a trial before a civil not a military tribu- 
ers, though judging by the profusion in theirjnal. To save Felix he confessed his guilt as 
gardens, I rather think he slandered them. 





soon as taken, declaring Felix ignorant of 
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the whole transaction; he being in delicate|a martyr in the cause of liberty. His last 
health had gone out in the vessel that trans-| words were ‘‘I am a true Spaniard and die 
ported the ammunition to act as super-cargo | innocent.” Old men bowed down their 
on her return, and was scarcely more than a, heads and wept, and strong men fainted 
passenger. Even the Captain was nt ‘when his spirit departed from earth. 

of the contents of the casks, as was clearly | His family petitioned as vainly for his body 
proved by the manner in which it was dis-| after death, as they did for his life; it was 
covered. They were invoiced as beef, and condemned to be buried without religious 
the Spanish admiral hearing what the cargo, ‘service, and in unconsecrated ground; his 
was, sent to purchase a cask which was sold | friends being scrupulously kept in ignorance 
to him at once by the Captain. Five days of the spot where he was interred. He was 
before their trial took place, (for a separate | universally esteemed and respected, a man 
trial was not granted to them,) this Captain |not only of wealth and political influence, 
was sent out of the Island, and at the time| but of great learning; he had when young 
he was being tried for his life was at large |been in the monastery of La Trappe, an or- 






























in New York. The sentence pronounced 
against them was death to Estrampes, four- | 
teen years imprisonment and hard labor for 
Felix, and transportation out of the Spanish | 
dominions for the Captain. This proves’ 
their fates to have been decided on before) 
the mockery of a trial was granted them. | 
The death of Pinto was a terrible shock to, 


| 


the Spaniards, he was one of the leading 


men among them. Though some dozen or 
two of the volunteers did call out at a review 
by Gen. Concha—' Death to the traitor— 
death to Ramon Pinto,”’ public sentiment was 
strongly in his favour. His betrayer, Rod- 
riquez, dared not walk the streets. Appear- 
ing one evening on the Plaza de Armas, he 





was hissed and obliged to seek safety in 
flight. I saw Donna Isabella when she en- 
tered the palace of the Captain General, 
twelve hours before the execution of her 
husband, to implore his pardon. I was lean- 
ing on the arm of a Spanish officer, one who 
believed Pinto guilty of conspiring against 
the government but not against the life of 
the Captain General. 

«* Will she not succeed ?” said I to him. 

“No,” replied he, his eyes filling with 
tears as he spoke, ‘“‘ Concha will not even 
see her, much less hear her prayer.” 

It was too true. He had already refused 
to receive a deputation from the old Span- 
iards, and the British and United States 
Consuls, who waited on him to petition at 
least a delay; and the sorrowing wife and 
daughter were driven from the door. 

The next morning at 7 o'clock, dressed in 
his shroud and attended by his confessor, he 
walked unfalteringly to the scaffold and died 








der which is said to exclude with great care 
all but men of talent and learning from its 
numbers. He was always first in every plan 
for the advancement of Cuba, and solemnly 
protested he never intended to raise the 
standard of revolt against Spain while the 
Cuban subjects were “governed according to 
the laws of the State; but did not deny that 
he was the head of an association which had 
determined to resist the emancipation of the 
slaves in the Island of Cuba “ even unto 
death.”” The only evidence against him 
which touched his life was that of Rodri- 
quez, a miscreant who had been once in the 
galleys and twice in the chain gang. 

The death of Estrampes cast as deep a 
gloom over the American residents as that 
of Pinta had over the Spaniards. He at- 
tempted three times to speak from the scaf- 
fold, but ata signal from the commanding 
officer the drums were rolled to prevent his 
being heard. Felix was still in prison when 
we left Cuba, where he was kept as most 
persons believed, waiting for the President 
to demand him, no such demand being made 
he was transported to Spain to work out his 
sentence, but in the feeble state in which he 
was, it is more than probable that death 
will release him long before his term expires. 
I never saw him, but S., at his own request, 
conveyed through the commandant of the 
Punta, visited him more than once. 

Col. Robertson was also untiring in his 
kindness to him and the other prisoners, and 
the tears rolled down the good old man’s face 
when he spoke of his unavailing efforts to 
induce the administration to move in their 


tbehalf. 
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As I stood on the deck of the Black War- 
rior and watched the receding shores of Cuba, 
I could not but mourn that so fair a spot had 
been the scene of so many dark and bloody 
actions. Afar in the distance loomed up 
Atares where fifty Americans had been shot 
in cold blood; on the left was the Cabafias 
with the monument commemorative of Crit- 
tenden’s defeat rising above its walls, and 
on the right lay the Punta, with Felix still 
languishing in its cell, and the plain in front 
watered with the blood of Lopez, Pinto and 
Estrampes. 

I breathed freer, and felt a weight loosen- 
ing from my heart, at each bound of our no- 
ble ship, for it was bearing me from a land 
of despotism to ‘ Liberty’s home,” from a 
land where Priestcraft and Tyranny, “like 
heralds of hell in a paradise of innocence 
and beauty,’ darken the glorious sunlight 
and blast the fairest prospects, to one of lib- 
erty and equal laws. I looked to our glori- 
ous flag, floating proudly in the Cuban breeze, 
like a beacon of hope on the coasts of des- 
pair, and my heart swelled with gratitude to 
Heaven that ours was a chainless land, and 
I mentally exclaimed— 


“ Beneath thy waving banner, Freedom. let me live! 
Before thy blazing altar let me die!” 





NIAGARA FALLS, 
[Extract from an unpublished Poem.] 


BY OLIVER I. TAYLOR. 


Thou warrior of embattled waters! 

Terrific image of the mortal fate 

Of ever restless and contending man 

Who frets and dies on life’s tumultuous tide! 
How madly foaming doth thy warring waves 
Sweep, wildly shouting, to the awful brink, 
Where, locked in one convulsive grasp, as foe 
With foe, they find one common grave ; one shriek, 
One groan—one gurgling murmur as they fall, 
And they are lost forever in the tide— 

The unreturning tide that rolls below! 


Before thy mighty, overwhelming power, 
Majestic avalanche, ah, what is man, 
With all his boasted strength, bis glittering pomp 
And pride? Less even than one little drop 
Of thy pale spray, for, falling, that doth rise 
Again, aspiring to the skies, and wears 

Its resurrection crown of Rainbow Glory! 
But man’s prostrated form, when to thy dread 








Abyss he sinks, is seen and heard no more 
Above the shadow of thy awful brow! 


Eternal wail from Nature’s storm-struck lyre! 

O, let me bring no vain repinings here : 

Why should I think of mortal sorrows here ? 

Why ope the cells of my sepulchral heart, 

And let thy dread voice mingle with the gloom 

Of broken shrines and mouldering altars there, 

All through whose dim and solitary rents 

The memories of my dear and deathless loves 
Forever pour a melancholy wail! 

Where even the weeping flowers I once bad twined 
Around the grave of young affections, now 

Are withered—all sere and cold and lifeless— 

Pale as the marble brow they once enwreathed! 
Why let thee see the spectral forms that walk 

The haunted chambers of my soul and bend 

On me the sweet approving, or the calm 

Rebuking glance of their unearthly eyes, 

And new stretch forth their white and bloodless arms} 
To clasp me in their cold embrace! 


Ah! never 
Dear Nature! hast thou me deserted yet! 
When vanished al! the hopes to which I clung, 
When pleasures*that did crowd a world of joy 
Within one moment’s strong impassioned grasp, 
Have turned to dust and ashes on my lips ; 
When friends ts whom my inmost soul was wed 
While voiceful morning sang our bridal hymn— 
The beating of whose glowing hearts and mine + 
Was but one blended tone of ecstasy — 
Ere yet the evening spread her purple couch 
And curtained it with blue and starry robes, 
Walked coldly, strangely from my side, and went 
To sleep alone and pulseless in the grave! 
When man’s debasing toils, with all their woes 
And treachery, have made my heart grow sick 
And gall and bitterness of soul have ta’en 
The place of kjnd and lovely thoughts, which fled 
Like frighted angels from their dwelling place— 
Have I not turned, Dear Nature, unto thee, 
And found thee ever as a gentle mother 
Unto her erring child? 


For deeper woes 
Than these hast thou not ministered to me? 
Have not thy solitary haunts—thy mute 
Attendants of my lone and starless nights— 
The viewless minstrels of Autumnal woods 
That sang low dirges mid the dying leaves— 
The innumerable host of stars that swim 
The blue, unfathomed gulf of Heaven—and ghosts 
Of pallid forms that dwell in shrouds and charnels, 
Have not these things heard my passionate sighs 
And awful thoughts, incommunicable 
‘To mortal eirs, when [ dared to ask 
What are we ?7—what is’t that we dread to be 7— 
And talked familiarly with mysteries 
Of being and of destiny! 


In all 
Thy varied moods—in tempest and in calm— 
In the free pulse of overgushing morn— 
The solemn glories of the dying day, 
And the deep throb of Midnight’s muffled heart ; 
In all the sights and music of the earth— 
In all the mystery and majesty 
Of Ocean—hast thou been a faithful, high 
And holy teacher, unto me: and new. 





The Mariner of the Lowre. 

















O, glorious Parent! Here where thou hast throned 
Thyself in clouds of Heaven’s own hues, and speakest 
Unto the dumb and trembling earth in thunder — 
Here would I yield my homage unto thee, 

Not by thy awful tumult now appalled, 

But with thy face familiar, close to thee 

Would nestle, even as a little child 

Soothed by the beatings of a mother’s breast! 


And yet a little while, and this frail form 
With life and deep emotivn now instinct, 
Shall be the senseless brother of the dust, 

A mortgaged debtor to exacting earth, 

No lingering menials of departed Mind 

May guard the shatter’d portals of my heart, 
And keep at bay the riotous worms that make 
Their banquet halls in my deserted frame. 

A drop lost in the multitudinous sea, 

No friend may deck with amaranthine wreath 
The lone bed of my last and dreamless sleep; 
And when no murmur of this humble lay— 
Where I to fix one echo of the high 

And glorious minstrelsy around me here, 
Have, all in vain, essay’d—shall e’er be heard, 
Still, thou, O mighty Torrent! shalt lift up 
Thy solemn voice! 


Yet, is there something now 
Deep seated in my heart of hearts, that claims 
Companionship with all that here exalts 
And triumphs in its majesty and might. 
Does not my free soul with the chainless torrent 
Rush on?—my spirit mingle with the music 
Of these great waters, forests, winds and clouds— 
Strive with the dreadful storm that howls below, 
Blend with the rainbow hues that sniie above? 


The deathless essence of the universe, 

Which beautifies and hallows whatsoe’er 

Is lovely in the things of earthly mould, 

Is of thy present fori a part, but not 

With thy restricted life incorporate ; 

I feel that this is mine forever—thine, 

Thou fleeting current, only for a while. 

Is not my ever yearning soul attuned 

To loftier iarmony than ever rose 

In thy unpausing peals, or mortal touch 

Has ever flung from earth’s decaying lyres ? 
Then hear, thou babbling thing of earth! when all 
Thy gathered waves their last, long leap shall take, 
And to returnless chaos sink; when all 

These adamantine rocks shall melt beneath 

The burning glance of God—then shall this lone 
Aspiring spirit be more mighty far 

Than thou. Ascending still from star to star, 
Its bright unruffled plumage ever bathe 

In the white radiance of Eternity, 

And still, with eagle eye, soar on, above 

The storm, the night and darkness of the grave! 


Niagara Falls, Aug. 17, 1855. 











barge, whilst the sailors assist in moving it 





THE MARINER OF THE LOIRE. 


From * Sous Les Filets,”’ 


BY EMILE SOUVESTRE. 


See you that image of a nymph leaning 
on a symbolic urn? Her blonde hair is 
crowned with a wreath of the silvery wil- 
low—her sweet blue eyes are raised to hea- 
ven—her hands laden with fruits are exten- 
ded towards a group of children, and her 
beautiful form is softly reposing amongst the 
waving grass. Itis the Loire, such as art 
has transcribed it in marble—such, after 
once seeing it, your own imagination would 
love to personify it. Elsewhere force, im- 
petuosity, grandeur predominate; here 
grace and fertility. In its course of more 
than a hundred and eighty leagues, this 
river—the color of the pure green wheat—as 
an old chronicler expresses it, flows through 
smiling meadows, vineyards, parks and great 
cities without meeting for a single instant 
with solitude or sterility. From its source 
to the sea, on both sides, the eye rests only 
upon grazing herds, the smoke curling from 
the peaceful cottages, and laborers conduct- 
ing their teams with cheerful songs. The 
waters flow noiselessly upon the bed of sand, 
and among the islets covered with alders, 
willows and waving poplars. Over the whole 
of the landscape there is spread a peaceful 
charm, a little monotonous indeed, but cap- 
tivating, a ‘dolce far niente,’’ which gives 
to all an indescribable attraction of opulent 
ease. It is almost a corner of Arcadia with 
more water and less sun. 

On this river dwells a people which par- 
ticipates in its character. They have neither 
the boisterous good humor of the boatmen 
on the Seine, nor the violence and turbulence 
of those of the Rhine. The mariner of the 
Loire is of a peaceable disposition, strong 
without brutality, and gay without turbu- 
lence. His life rolls along with its realities 
like the waters which bear him between their 
fertile borders. He has but little of intense 


‘labor to endure, compared to the boatmen 


of other streams, as he ascends and descends 
the river under sail. Standing by the enor- 
mous helm, the old patroon alone directs the 
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The Mariner of the Loire. 
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along with long poles pointed with iron 
which touch the bottom of the river. From 
time to time a few words are exchanged in 
the loud tones of those accustomed to speak 
in the open air; or a novice is heard quav- 
ering the famous song of the “ Mariner of 
the Loire ;’’ then a joyous salutation is sent 
to a passing barge, and thus they pass on, 
until with those boats, favored like them- 
selves by the breeze and the current, they 
arrive at the close of the day, near the cab- 
aret adopted by the marine of the river. 

The chances of navigation have just 
brought together at the inn of the “ Grand 
Turk” of Chalonnes, the men belonging to 
two boats newly constructed, the ‘‘ Hope” 
and the ‘‘ White Flag.” It was the end of 
January, 1819, the snow had long covered 
the ground, and a large fire crackled and 
blazed in a lower room of the inn, which 
served at once as a kitchen and dining room. 
The brethren of the water awaited supper, 
whilst they sat around a large oaken table 
spotted with wine-drinking, engaged in so- 
cial converse. The voices of the mariners 
were soundirg loud and high, mingled with 
laughter and oaths, when the door, which 
against all the customs of the country, the 
rigor of the season compelled them to close, 
was abruptly opened. A gust of cold air 
which entered with the new-comer, caused 
them all to turn and they recognised ‘‘ Pro- 
hibited’’ Anthony, this was a soubriquet given 
to master Lézin, an old mariner, now a fish- 
erman of the Loire, who had been condemn- 
ed several times for using unlawful means to 
procure his livelihood. Lézin was one of 
those cynics of the lower story who finding 
hypocrisy troublesome, speak of vice openly 
and shamelessly. To prevent all accusa- 
tions, he became his own accuser, and stand- 
ing upon his bad reputation, he complacent- 
ly showed himself as upon a pedestal, and 
by his drollery he made his immorality pass. 
Many good, honest people laughed ; the timid 
from false shame, and the bold because they 
did not like to appear too easily frightened, 
and thus Lézin found himself fortified by 
this desire of being amused. 

The mariners saluted his entrance by a 
rather equivocal welcome, but he seemed to 
take it in good part. 

‘Good day, children, good day and good 





year !’’ said he with a sneer which had be- 
come habitual to him, and addressing a hand- 
some young man of twenty-five, who not- 
withstanding the cold, wore the ordinary 
dress of mariners—a short vest, blue panta- 
loons fastened at the waist by a red belt, a 
cotton cravat neatly tied, a small tarpaulin 
and slippers, adorned with knots of ribbon— 
‘What, you here? little Andrew,’’ added 
he—* you are like a new year’s gift, flaming 
new as one may say,” and turning to the 
other side—‘‘ My respects to you, master 
Men, as well as to your nephew Francis, 
and all others! Dieu me damne—there is 
not at this moment christians enough here to 
set an honest man at ease.”’ 

‘You donot reckon yourself as one, Mas- 
ter ‘ Prohibited,’’’ observed Mem with a 
gaiety which imperfectly concealed his con- 
tempt. 

‘‘Wise people never count upon them- 
selves, when they are in company with the 
innocents,”’ replied Lézin with easy effron- 
tery, ‘‘ but may the devil twist me if Y did 
not think master Mem’s bark had discharged 
and set off.”’ 

‘** You did not know then that I remained 
for freight ?”’ 

« Freight,” repeated the fisherman ; “has 
the lord of Chalonnes employed you to take 
his distaff ?’”’* 

‘No, not a distaff, but some one who 
knows how to make use of it.’’ 

Lézin followed the look of the mariner, 
which was directed towards the fire-place, 
and saw a young girl there spinning by the 
fire. ‘ By my baptism, it is the pretty En- 
tine,” cried he, ‘‘ how does all go with you, 
Entine ?” 

“ As fresh as the month of August, Mr. 
Lézin,”’ said the girl, whose character was 
betrayed in her turned up nose, smiling 
mouth and mischievous eyes. 

‘‘ And why have you left vour uncle at 
the hermitage?” said the fisherman, “ did 
not the pretty Entine have a taste for farm- 
ing ?”’ | 

‘‘No,” replied the young girl, ironically. 
‘‘T was annoyed because | could not conduct 


* The sire of Chalonnes, having neglected to send help 
to the lord of Chantoié when besieged by the English, 
was condemned every year to take to the wife of the last 
named nobleman a distaff resting on a silken cushion, in 
a chariot drawn by four oxen. 
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a plough, nor had the right to command the 
oxen or boys about the farm.”’ 

Lézin winked his eye. ‘I rather think 
you regretted the city,’’ said he with effron- 
tery, ‘‘ the city is the true sphere for young 
girls and pick-pockets. 

‘‘Have you an idea of going there also, M. 


Lézin?’’ demanded Etine, with an air of 


innocence, which however did not dupe the 
old sinner. 

‘‘ Mischievous monkey,” said he, ‘‘ he must 
be a keen man, who will sell you.” 

‘‘And very fortunate I hope, will be the 
one who buys me,” added the young spin- 
ner, ‘‘ but the mass and the blessed ring are 
necessary for that.” 

‘Yes, yes,’’ replied Lézin laughing, ‘“ you 
will not be a marauder upon the river of love 
as the old song says! so you will have per- 
mission to fish.” 

«Tt will not be with forbidden nets,’’ said 
the young girl gaily. 

‘‘ Because the fish will come of them- 
selves then,” said the fisherman; ‘the hon- 
esty of girls is like that of the boys, my old 
fellow—it is a story of circumstance. [If it 
was profitable for me to be a saint I should 
soon be canonized.” 

‘* But where will you stay, at Nantes ?”’ 

“In a handsome house built upon two 
wheels which turn without ever advancing,” 
said Etine. 

“ Aunt Rinot’s mill?’ 

“Hold, you area sorcerer for knowledge.”’ 

“T am more of a sorcerer than you might 
suppose, my poor little minnow! and to 


prove it I will tell you what makes you so) 
happy at the prospect of living at Made-' 


line’s mill.” 

‘‘ Perhaps it is because flour does not dar- 
ken the complexion.” 

‘| think rather it is because the miller is 
a handsome boy.” 

“The miller?’ repeated the young girl, 
‘‘does not master Lézin know that my aunt 
is a widow.” 

‘‘But widows have sons,’’ replied the 
fisherman; ‘‘and I see one within two 
steps who looks as if he would like a sweet- 
heart. Look at Francis—is it not true of 
him ?”’ 

The young man of whom he was speak- 
ing was what is called a well looking fellow, 
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strongly built, ruddy complexion, and low 
forehead. He had heard the old fisherman’s 
i question and cast down his eyes blushing. 

‘* Come, Francis, answer !’’ again said Lée- 
zin. 

‘Since it is my cousin to whom you are 
speaking, tell her to answer,” replied he, 
with awkward abruptness. 

* Francis could «do it well enough,” said 
Mem smiling, “but he has not the mis- 
chief for it. Look, ‘ Prohibit,’ the meshes 
of your nets must be closer than the laws 
allow, if you wish to catch the secrets of the 
girls. Is it not true Etine ?”’ 


‘‘ Excuse me, uncle, I do not understand 
fishing terms,” said the young girl, with an 
air of such mischievous ignorance that set 
every one to laughing. 


“If Francis is not your gallant, where 
will you get another ?’”’ said Lézin. 


‘Look, where could you find a more 
amorous sprig than your cousin ?”’ 

‘«‘ Louk for yourself, old man,” replied the 
girl, with her eyes fixed on the distaff, but 
‘instinctively made a movement to the right, 
which the scrutinizing glance of the old fel- 
low caught. 

‘So, so, will it be the new patroon of the 
Hope ?” said he in a low voice. 


The girl pretended not to hear and cast 
her eyes down. 

“Tt is he!” continued Lézin, bursting in 
a loud laugh, ‘‘ I now understand very well 
why he has named his barque ‘ Hope.’ ”’ 


‘‘Come, come, stop all this,” said the 

young mariner, blushing a little, but still re- 
taining his good humor. ‘Decidedly, Antho- 
ny has become rector and wishes to confess 
all the youth of the country.” 
- Ah, you think you mock me,” said An- 
thony, ‘‘ but do you wish me to tell you the 
name of the flower which grows in the 
depths of your heart as well as pretty 
Etine’s ?” 

‘No body asks you for the name, old man,” 
said Francis, in an abrupt tone. 

‘‘ What, you come again my boy?” ad- 
ded the imperturbable sinner. 

‘IT tell you what, you had best keep si- 
lence. By being accustomed to looking in 
the depths of the waters, one learns to see 
clearly what passes in the mind, here and 
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there the water is always troubled. So J 
can tell you, that both of you young men 
are throwing your lines in the same eddy, 
one bravely and openly, the other stealthily, 
and that other is not Andrew, as you know 
now who it is ?”’ 

“‘T know,”’ cried Francis, throwing upon 
Lézin a look of intense hatred. “I know that 
you are a mean spy, who some time or 
other must be forced to keep silence.” 

‘Bah! bah! and how is it to be done my 
son?’ demanded ‘Prohibit,’ looking the 
young man full in the face. 


‘By shutting your lips on a glass of 
wine,”’ interrupted Andrew, in a jovial tone, 
holding to the fisherman a goblet filled to 
the brim. Lézin looked around. ‘ Very 
well indeed,” said he, “‘ you are a true mar- 
iner, gay as the sun, flowing as water. May 
I be fried like a fish if I do not give you 
my daughter in marriage when I have one.”’ 


‘‘And when he proves himself a good 
commander,’ added Mem, who emptied his 
glass slowly. 


‘Fer in these’ days boys command be- 
fore they have obeyed and novices are made 
captains by one step, but it is not all to 
have a boat under one’s heels, you must 
know how to conduct one safely to the desti- 
ned place.”’ 

‘Let that alone, it is worth nothing,” said 
Anthony with a shrug, ‘‘ you speak only of 
the accessory.” 


“And whom, then, would you call the 
principal?’ demanded Mem. 

‘‘The one who cooks the fish, father 
Mem! He who does that best, will always 
be the true friend of the river as also the 
most careful and the wisest.”’ 

Every one laughed. 

* By my faith, master Prohibit is right,” 
said the oldest in the company, “and I 
have always observed, that those who could 
dress fish the best were the best sailors.”’ 

“Then it is said,” cried Lézin, slipping 
from his shoulder a pocket of fish. 

“It is necessary to know the merits of 
each one. Here you young boys try your- 
selves, here are the fish, good man Mem 
will pay for the sauce.”’ 

‘‘Tt is done,’”’ said Mem. 
Quick Francis, Andrew, Simon,’ called 


"| better. 


Anthony, ‘roll up your sleeves, my boys, 
death or victory. When each one has done 
his best, the elders will be the judges.” He 
had emptied his pocket of fish in several 
dishes, and the young men came laughing 
to take them. 

This was nothing new or strange to the 
men. Obliged often in their isolated life to 
be sufficient for themselves, and to profit by 
the most economical resources, they asked 
but little more than what the river supplied. 
So the art of preparing his fish had become 
to the boatman of the Loire. a serious occu- 
pation. He put in it at the same time his 
glory and his sensuality. Consequently this 
dish of the mariner had acquired and pre- 
served a renown, which, like the trophies of 
Miltiades, again prevented more than one 
culinary Themistocles from sleeping. In the 
cities on the shores of the river, skilful dis- 
ciples of Lent, had vainly applied their fac- 
ulties to discover the secret of this celebra- 
ted dish, but whether they were incapable 
of imitating it, or from the prejudices of 
those who tasted, supremacy has still re- 
mained uncontested with the inventors. 

Whilst Andrew and his rivals were pre- 
paring themselves for the contest proposed 
by Lézin, he had resumed his place at the 
table of the convivials and continued to 
amuse them by his bold jests; but the wine 
of Anjou always led Mem back to the same 
recollections; then he began to speak of the 
war in La Vendée, of his encounters with 
the Blues and ended by proposing a health 
to the white standard. 

‘One health!’’ cried the fisherman, 
“never my old fellow, that is too unwhole- 
some. Two will do very well, three much 
I am the friend of all standards 
which makes me drink the wine I do not 
pay for.”’ 

‘You have no opinion of your own, bad 
christian that you are,” said Mem in atone 
of contempt. 

‘* What would I do with it?’ demanded 
Lézin. ‘‘ If I had one, no person would want 
to buy it of me, and to keep it might be trou- 
blesome in the end. Opinions, see you, are 
very good for citizens who like luxurious 
things.” 

‘You are, however, about my age,’’ ob- 
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served Mem; ‘and must have had a beard 
at the time of the great war.”’ 

“ But I shaved it off every Sunday,” 
pleasantly observed Lézin. 

‘* And you mean to say you had not cour- 
age enough to defend either your God nor 
your king?”’ replied the mariner with warmth. 

‘‘On the word of a man, courage enough, 
father Mem,” said Anthony, ‘ but it was the 
fault of our mothers who taught me and the 
boys of Behuard to reason.” 

* What do you mean ?” 

‘Only this: there are perhaps some here 
who know that I was born in the isle of Be- 
huard, above here. As the Loire is not very 
narrow at that place, and the water rather 
too deep for one to pull off his shoes and 
cross over, the trembling of death was on 
both sides of us, whilst the evil never reach- 
ed us. Neither the Whites nor the Blues had 
boats to visit us, and we kept our own bar- 
ges far from the banks. So all continued as 
ordinary, they went to mass, they ate when 
they were hungry, they reaped their harvest 
and made love: it was a true benediction ! 
But one day, or rather one evening, there 
came a small canoe containing three Blues, 
seeking provisions: we told them that each 
had only enough for himself: they replied 
they would have them, and threatened to 
cure the hunger of the first one who refu- 
sed! and they entered a neighbour’s house 
and began to eat and drink and kiss the girls 
at discretion.” 

‘‘ And you suffered them to do this, you 
white livered coward !’’ interrupted Mem. 

‘s Hear the end,’”’ continued Lézin, ‘‘whilst 
they were thus enjoving themselves, the 
men assembled to consult, and the elders 
said, ‘ If we suffer these three greedy wretch- 
es to go away, they will know where the 
tab/e is always spread—to-morrow thirty will 
come, and the day after three hundred ; we 
must confine them in a place where they 
can never leave, and the strongest and safest 
prison is a hole in the grave-yard.’ Every 
one was of the same opinion. That same 


evening the affair was finished, and the next 
day the rector was asked to say a mass for 
the repose of their souls.” 

‘That was well done indeed !’’ said the 
old mariner who had become more and more 
heated by the wine— I am glad, my dear 


“Stop one moment, father Mem,” replied 
the fisherman, “ it was a measure of general 
precaution, so that when eight days after, 
some Whites arrived who wished to sound the 
tocsin and carry away our hunting guns, we 
were obliged to come to the same conclusion, 
and again another mass was necessary.” 

“ For the Whites,’ cried Mem, who like 
all party men had two sets of morals; ‘‘ you 
wretch! you killed true christians, who went 
to ask help of you! and you dare to tell me 
of it! Fear you not that | will avenge their 
murder on you?” 
| The eyes of the old mariner flashed fire, 
his voice trembled with rage and he seized 
a bottle by the neck to hurl it at the offen- 
der. 

Lézin tranquilly held his glass. ‘‘ Why 
will you avenge them on me, who was not 
then in the country,” said he smiling; ‘I 
only heard it many years after when the 
Blues and Whites had both taken the flints 
from their guns. Come, comrade, pour out 
some wine! Talking so long strangles me.”’ 

Mem’s fingers which were locked around 
the bottle, unclasped one by one and he 
mechanically filled the fisherman’s glass. 
Etine frightened by her uncle’s wrath, had 
approached the table, and prevented the con- 
versation from turning back to the same 
'topic, by putting covers and announcing the 
dishes. The young men appeared with their 
plates, they were laid on the table and the 
examination began. The young men stood 
behind waiting for the decision, whilst the 
young girl’s looks went from one judge to the 
other with some anxiety. 

Lézin was the first to speak—<‘ There is 
a dish,’’ said he, pointing to the furthest off, 
‘that I would neither serve to a dog nor a 
fish keeper. As to this one,’’ pointing to 
the next, ‘‘ I would eat it as I drink the wa- 
ter of the Loire, for want of better,—but for 
this,” touching the last, ‘I would sell my 
soul to Beelzebub, provided the scoundrel] 
still engaged in business was not out of 
funds.” 

“ Well judged,” cried every one. 

“That is Andrew’s dish,” said Etine, 
blushing with pleasure. 

‘‘ And the other, below there, is the mil- 
ler’s,” added Lézin watching Francis: “I 
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am no longer astonished that he put so much 
flour in it.’’ 

The young man did not reply, but his 
eyes looked more wicked and vindictive. 

In the meanwhile the guests had raised 
their glasses—‘ A health to the king of the 
‘ Mateloterus,’’’ cried Lézin. 

‘“‘ Here, my boy,”’ added Mem, “here is 
your place ;” making room for him by his 
side. 

Andrew hastened to take it, pleasure spark- 
ling in his eyes, and the gaiety became gen- 
eral. Mem had completely forgotten his 
anger and showed such kindness to the young 
boatman that he ended at last by laying his 
hand upon his shoulder in the most friendly 
manner. ‘‘ Well,” said he to him, “ not one 
contradicts the assertion of Leézin, that a 
good matelotte makes a good mariner, and 
yours is the best sample. It only remains 
to show if you are made of the wood of true 
patroons, and that will be known to-morrow, 
if your bark kisses the wharf at Nantes, the 
same moment with mine. I shall be empty 
and you laden ; if you are not too far behind, 
I shall say that you have the right to wear 
ear rings with au anchor, and better still, to 
put the first hand in the dish, and say the 
Benedicite.’’* 

*« Rest assured that [ will do my best, fa- 
ther Mem,” said Andrew, casting a look upon 
Etine ; ‘as true as [am my mother’s son, 
} wish nothing greater than to satisfy you.” 

The old mariner had followed his glance, 
and made a jovial grimace. 

“Very well, my boy,” replied he filling 
his glass, ‘uncles are very much like helms, 
they must be managed ;”’ and seeing Andrew 
about to seize the allusion and come perhaps 
te an explanation, he hastily added, ‘I shall 
say nothing more, except that my good will 
is like the river, open to all. The best nav- 


igater will always succeed—the patroon of 


the White Flag is a friend of all brave boys.”’ 


« And we all love to look up to him as our 
leader,”’ cried Andrew, touching Mem’s glass 
with his own. 

‘‘ May I be hung if this evening is not the 
happiest of my life. If the good God were 


*The mariners on a boat all eat together, but the pat- 
roon alone, says the Benedicite, and puts the first hand in 
the dish. 


to send down all his thunders, he could net 
take away my eontent.”’ 

‘Then the parishoner, whom I see com- 
ing, will not destroy it,”’ said Lézin, coming 
from the window. 

‘‘ Whom do you see?” cried Andrew, un- 
willing to tear'his delighted eyes from Etine. 

* Look !’”’ replied the fisherman. 

A tall, thin and filthily dressed man had 
just opened the door. He remained reeling 
back and forth on the door sill, his eyes ren- 
dered beastly by habitual intoxication, seem- 
ed to be seeking some one in the room. On 
seeing him, the young patroon made a ges- 
ture of surprise. 

“God forgive me, it is my father,’’ he 
cried, 

‘‘ Master Jacques!’’ replied several voices, 
‘‘why does he not enter ?”’ 

‘Don’t you see that he is three sheets in 
the wind, as is his custom ?’”’ cried Francis 
with a malignant laugh. 

‘Come old Jacques, come in the room, 
the boy is here.” 

The drunkard made a trembling step to- 
wards Andrew, who arose blushing with 
shame and cast a look upon Mem. 

‘‘ Excuse him, patroon,”’ said he in a low 
voice, ‘‘ the old man has met with misfor- 
tunes and unhappily brandy consoles him 
too well.” 

‘‘T have heard of it,’’ replied the mariner 
with something of compassion, ‘‘ but this is 
the first time I ever saw him so. Poor old 
man! he is severely punished. His hands 
tremble like the leaves of an aspen. Look 
you, my young fellows, and learn to under- 
stand that wine is the true drink of man; 
at the farthest it puts him down but an hour, 
but Cognac exterminates without remission,” 
and turning towards Andrew’s father, he 
pointed to a stool near the wall, and added: 
‘*Come master Jacques, one more tug at the 
oar; and you boys, give way—respect grief!” 

The old man succeeded in gaining the tab- 
ouret, and seating himself with the aid of 
Andrew, who then tried to find out what 
determined him to leave St. George where 
he dwelt—amid many digressions, he un- 
derstood that his father had received a letter 
which called them both to Nantes on impor- 
tant business, and had come to rejoin him at 
| Chalonnes, that they might both go down 
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the Loire on his barge. As to the nature of! 
the business, master Jacques refused to ex-| 
plain. He had ever preserved, even in his’ 
drunkenness, an empire over himself pecu-| 
liarly singular, and which had always struck | 
his son. It might have been said that a fix- 
ed and sovereign will, as inseparable from 
his being as the instinct of self-preservation, 
ever guarded the portals of his soul. Often) 
the words upon the point of being uttered, | 
had been suddenly arrested and retained by 
a prudence which survived all, and he sought 
refuge in obstinate silence. The young mar- 
iner knew his habits too well to persist then 
in useless attempts. As soonas he saw him 
determined to keep silence, he ceased his 
questions and began his preparations to reach 
his boat. His two sailors sat off before him, 
leading master Jacques, whilst he tarried be- 
hind to take leave of Etine and her uncle. 

“IT must set off to-morrow before the 
dawn,” said he; “the iceis now heaped up 
in the river, and at the first warm breath 
will break, then woe to the bark it meets. 
I haste to be at Nantes with my burden.” 

‘‘So must I with boat and niece,”’ said 
Mem gaily. 

“It is well understood, my boy, that we 
travel together.” 


“T hope so, since it will be the means of 
gaining your good will; you recollect what 


you said ?”’ 
“And I never deny my word!” 


‘« Yes, yes, and now you will be proved to 
the core. Watch your boat, Francis will con- 


duct mine, and when we arrive at Nantes 
the worth of both will be proved.” 


Andrew shook hands with the mariner, 
and according to custom, took leave of 
Etine by kissing her on both cheeks, and bid- 

“Tf you were 
said the young 
girl mischievously, you would only say ‘' au 


ding her adieu with emotion. 
determined to go with us,” 


revoir.”’ 


« Au revoir then. and may the virgin 


guard you.” 


He went to his boat, whilst Mem remained 
at the inn where he intended to pass the 
Francis and his 

This last felt 
The species of 
defeat he had just been subjected to, the rail- 
lery of Lézin, and above all, the too visible 


night, as well as his niece. 
sailors returned to their boat. 
in his heart a jealous rage. 


‘uiilineaicn of Etine for Andrew had er 
/venomed his soul. In this state of his feelings 
he did not know which predominated, love 
‘for her or hatred of him. But hatred and 
love ended in the determination of getting 
rid of his rival by any means in his power. 
Too cautious for an open attack, he soug)t 
to compromise him without injuring himsel’. 
He was lying down near his companions a 
ithe cabin, but whilst they were snoring by 
‘his side, he tossed upon his mattress of 
moss. The combat which would take place 
the next day between Andrew and him, ad- 
ded to his irritated inquietude. 

His first years had been past at Nantes 
in the half idle life of a miller, but a quar- 
rel with his mother had forced him to join his 
uncle and he began a mariner’s life, but 
never acquired in his new occupation either 
skill or experience, and he foresaw that the 
combat proposed by father Mem would end 
in his discomfiture, and according to all ap- 
pearance, the marriage of Etine and the 
young prtroon. Suddenly he arose as if 
struck by a new idea, reflected for an in- 
stant, then glided from the cabin, and gain- 
ing the stern of the boat, with precaution 
he looked keenly around him. Every thing 
was as still as death in the ‘ Hope,’ which 
was anchored a little below him. The night 
was dark, and the Loire rolled its waters by 
with a deep murmuring sound. Sure of not 
being seen, Francis unfastened the canoe 
from the boat, crossed the current diagonally 
and gained the channel. He followed it for 


,|some time and the closest observer could 


not have suspected hisintentions. It was only 
when the water carried him between the two 
large isles of Desert and Orfraie, that he re- 
laxed his speed. The bed of the river, com- 
posed of the soil which is continually being 
washed down by the rains from these isles, 
being sinuous, and shifting continually by the 
quick sand, changing from place to place by 
the swiftness of the stream, makes this place 
the most difficult to navigate between Angers 
and Nantes, and to guard against acci- 
dents long branches ofthe willow were stuck 
down in the sand, and though displaced 
by every change in the channel, shewed the 
mariners what places to shun, and the direc- 
tion to follow. Francis went from one to 
the other, swiftly pulied up the branches 
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and placed them in a position which would 
inevitably mislead the helsman who fol- 
lowed them. He had calculated that An- 
drew would set off the first in the morning, 
and by following these indications, his boat 
heavily laden would be sure to run aground 
in the sand. Besides assuring himself of an 
easy victory over his rival, he exposed him 
to the entire loss of his boat which the wa- 
ters would demolish on the sand, and pro- 
ving himself unfitted for his office, Mem 
would refuse him his niece’s hand. Him- 
self, whilst laying this infamous net, studied 
the pass carefully that he might cross with- 
out danger, and his work completed he re- 
gained his boat. 

In attaining it he had to pass near An- 
drew’s barge, and at the moment he was 
passing it a head rose up before him. Fran- 
cis frightened stopped his canoe in the sha- 
dow of the boat. 
bent over the water, with an intention he 


could not understand. At the first move-| 


ment he thought it was the head of Andrew 
and prepared to push off in the stream, but 
the nocturnal watcher raised himself and in 
the height and form he recognized master 
Jacques. Notwithstanding the cold, he had 
laid aside his vest and held a boat hook in 
his hand. Francis saw him pass along the 
gunwale and silently enter the cabin. - He 
then hastened to gain his uncle’s boat, and 
found the sailors fast asleep. Certain then 
that his absence had not been remarked, he 
climbed to his berth and tranquilly awaited 
the morning. Scarcely had the first dawn 
whitened the horizon, when his companions 
awoke. All was already in motion in An- 
drew’s boat, which, laden almost to the wa- 
ter’s edge, began to move slowly and heavily 
along. The young patroon was giving his 
orders and lending a hand to all with that 
vigorous patience, which is considered the 
first qualification in a mariner of the Loire. 
The equipage gained the stream with a kind 
of careless security. 

‘Well maneuvred, my boy!’ suddenly 
cried a voice from the banks. Andrew 
turned and saw, half hidden by the morn- 
ing’s fog, father Mem and his niece, who 
was wrapped in a marvon cloak bordered 
with black velvet. He saluted them respect- 
fully. 


The head still remained | 


‘‘The ‘ Hope’ begs you to excuse her for 
going in advance, but she has too many nails 
in her shoes to walk fast,”’ said he gaily. 

‘Go on, my boy, the white flag will soon 
overtake you, and he went to the boat, ur- 
ging the young girl to get on quickly, but she 
| wished the young patroon to have some ad- 
vantage, and just as she set her foot on the 
plank a thought struck her. 

“Qh Holy Virgin!” cried she, ‘I'll bet 
uncle, that you have forgotten to speak to 
the curé about the picture you were to take 
to Nantes.” 

‘‘T have the letter he wrote to the pain- 
ter in my pocket,” replied Mem. 

‘Come, Mem, get in quickly.” 





“And the crder for those preserves for the 
mayor ?”’ con inued Etine, without budging. 

‘* He has r -called it,”’ replied the patroon, 
“goon, | tel you.” 





‘« You ha’e not taken leave of your old 
companion, ] avot.”’ 
| The patroc 1 stamped his foot. 


| 


| «To the d vil with all the Bavots and all 
‘chatterboxes. Do you want to keep me 
here until the ice breaks up in the river? 
By Jupiter, g +t on the boat, or I’ll raise the 
‘anchor and leave you.” 


“Oh Iam gcing, Iam going,”’ said the young 
girl, in no dezree intimidated by her uncle’s 
‘threats. ‘You only have to speak uncle ; 
I know all is at an end, as soon as you hold 
no longer to the Bavots and their small white 
wine.’ The mariner, in whom this last ob- 
servation had awakened an involuntary re- 
gret, replied by the nautical malediction 
which would make all] the saints in paradise 
tremble. 


‘Hold your wicked tongue!’’ cried he, 
‘*T tell you, if we are much longer delayed, 
we shall not get to Meillaire this evening. 
Look at yonder boat, gone off like a bird on 
the wing.”’ The young girl turned her eyes 
to the point indicated and saw Andrew’s boat 
just entering the pass between the isles. She 
thought she had delayed her uncle quite suf- 
ficiently, and after a few moments lost in 
finding her traveling basket, and taking leave 
of the hostess of the Grand Turk, who had 
come to the wharf, she crossed the plank 
which connected the boat to the landing. 
The mariners unfastened the ropes and the 
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light vessel wheeling rapidly was soon run-}sand-beds could arrest me, my boat obeyed 


ning with the current to overtake the boat, 
ahead. The two boats had spread sails and 
followed the current of the stream but upon 
very unequal conditions: one heavily laden, 
slowly and heavily wound along the tedious 
sinuosities of the channel; the other com- 
pletely empty, skimmed the waters lightly 
and instantly obeyed every motion of the 
enormous oar, which served as a helm. 
Thus the distance was momentarily lessen- 
ing between them, and Andrew could now 
distinctly see the sailors and patroon of the 
rival vessel. Mem was also looking upon 
him. 

‘“« Look,”’ said he to his nephew, to whom 
he had resigned the conducting of the boat. 
‘‘Look at that tall fellow at the helm, a 
fish is not more master of his tail, than he 
is of that oar.” 

‘You have thrice the advantage of him, 
let him not be the victor.”’ 








The boatman. replied only by a move- 
ment of his head. They had just entered 
the dangerous pass, and their fates would) 
be decided. His eyes were fixed on the ad-| 
vancing boat whieh was now near enough 
for the men to exchange words and distin- 
guish the expression of each countenance. 
Already they had attained the first point 
when master Jacques appeared at his son’s 
side. He had lost some of that lividness 
which his drunkenness had caused the pre- 
ceding evening, and his eyes glimmered 
with a vague reflection of intelligence. 

For some minutes he looked steadfastly 
at the boat slowly descending the current, 
the waters bubbling up even to the gunwale, 
and the willows sparkling with the frost. 
A slight redness flushed his cheeks, his nos- 
trils dilated as if he wished to inhale the air 
of the Loire. 

‘T know this place ;’’ murmured he. ‘I 
was here thirty years ago. I conducted a 
large boat. I was only twenty-five, but then 
the waters were clearer and the birds sung 
sweetly in the trees.” 

** So master Jacques you were once a pa- 
troon on the Loire ?’’ asked one of the sail- 
ors. 

“Yes,” replied the old man, with some- 
thing of sadness in his voice, ‘ but it was 





me as the ass obeys the miller.”’ 

The sailor shrugged his shoulders in incre- 
dulity. 

* Well! see the change time makes,” 
said he, ‘‘for now, I believe, master Jac- 
ques, that you would be less embarrassed in 
guiding an ass than a barque.”’ 

Jacques raised his head, his eyes flashed. 

‘‘Who says so?” cried he. ‘You think 
I have forgotten my calling? By my soul! 
you shall see boaster, and you Andrew go 
down, I will govern the boat.” 

He took off his vest and laid his hand 
upon the helm ; but his son did not feel dis- 
posed to yield. 

‘ Leave it to me, father,’’ said he, stead- 
ily regarding the channel, ‘‘ the pass is dif- 
ficult and I must see clearly.” 

“ Well can I not open my eyes?” re- 
plied Jacques, impatiently. 

“ Wait a little while, and you may take 
the helm when we have passed the isles.”’ 

‘Then the boat will govern itself,”’ iron- 
ically said the sailor, who had doubted the 
old man’s skill. 

He straightened himself ; the blood rushed 
to his forehead. 

‘Hear you that,” said he to Andrew. 

“One moment,” said the young patroon. 

‘Not an instant, give place for your father!”’ 
cried master Jacques, who thrust him aside 
with a violent gesture, and taking posses- 
sion of the helm abruptly turned the boat in 
another direction. Andrew endeavored to 
arrest him, but the old man would not listen. 
His whole being had undergone a kind of 
transfiguration. His tall form raised to its 
utmost height, his head thrown back, one 
foot firmly planted on the gunwale, and both 
hands steadily and firmly holding the helm, 
he assumed such an expression of assurance 
and command, that completely amazed An- 
drew. His weak, watery eyes, commonly 
lost in the vapors of intoxication, now pos- 
sessed a concentrated acuteness. Fastened 
upon the river, they seemed to pierce the 
veil of waters and read its inmost depths. 
After studying attentively the bubbling of 
the stream, he put the boat in an entirely 
different direction. The boatmen cried out, 

‘‘We are leaving the channel; and the 





many, many, years ago. Neither ice nor 


boat is going from the buoys.”’ 
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‘‘Lower the helm, father, or we will be on 
the sand-beds. To the right! To the 
right!” 

‘Shun the right!’ said Jacques, paying 
no heed to the warnings of his son. The 
barque glided along, indeed, safely, in a di- 
rection opposite to that incicated by the wil- 
low branches, and the sailors gazed in as- 
tonishment. 

‘God help us! Can it be that the buoys 
have lied?’’ cried the young patroon bend- 
ing forward and looking earnestly into the 
wate. 

‘* The buoys remain, but the sand moves,”’ 
observed Jacques. 

‘In my day, the mariner’s route was not 
written with the branches of the willow, but 
we were taught to read the waters. That 
branch tells us to go to the left! To the 
right I say, don’t you see the foam and ed- 
dies which indicate a sand bar? These 
signs are not laid here by the hand of man, 
and they never deceive !” 

The boatmen obeyed this time and their 
oars carried them safely through: the old 
man continued to govern and made them 
cross the prohibited places a score of times, 
with no other guide than the aspect of the 
waters. His companions, struck with sur- 
prise, silently gazec, and instantly executed 
his slightest commands. They at last safely 
crossed the passage between the isles, and 
were entering proudly the great bed of the 
Loire, when cries for help reached them from 
Mem’s boat. 

When Mem saw the strange maneuvre of 
master Jacques who left the way traced for 
the boats, and threw himself in the open 
waters, he mounted a bench and followed 
him for sometime, utterly unable to compre- 
hend him. The mariners, leaning upon their 
pointed oars, asked each other, in amaze- 
ment, what was the man’s intention by thus 
running into the heart of danger; but the 
most astonished, the most amazed of all was 
Francis, who believed that his infamous 
trick had been discovered. Apart from the 
severe penalties he would have to suffer by 
the laws of navigation, he knew with what 
ignominy and contempt he would be looked 
upon by every boatman and patroon of the 
Loire, and particularly the overwhelming in- 


r of the Loire. 





dignation of his uncle. 
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These considerations, to which he had 
paid but little attention, while his secret re- 
mained undetected, now rushed upon him 
with the force of a torrent, when he thought 


‘it was discovered. Pale and trembling, he 


gave the helm to one of the sailors and went 
to the prow of the boat to watch the bold 
navigation of the ‘ Hope,’ not knowing whe- 
ther he wished it to succeed or be lost. Du- 
ring this time, the mariner who had the 
helm directed the boat in the channel de- 
signated by the willows. Suddenly a shock 
was felt, the hull of the boat was heard to 
grate on the stones, and the water burst in 
through the holes thus made: the boat had 
grounded. Without presenting any serious 
evils to the light barge, the situation was 
embarrassing. The river confined to a nar- 
rower bed in this place, rushed along with 
rapidity and carried the boat still farther on 
the sand, and the force of the waters would 
soon wash it to pieces if it were not extri- 
cated. Every attempt of the men to disen- 
gage it was fruitless, and their only resource 
was to call for assistance to the men on An- 
drew’s boat. 

The young patroon himself hastened to 
aid them, and having at last succeeded in ex- 
tricating the boat, he took the helm, and fol- 
lowing the track marked by his father, guid- 
ed her safely through the difficult passage, 
and brought her in the open waters, then re- 
gaining his boat, he continued the voyage. 
Mem, a little humiliated, because he had to 
accept assistance from him, thanked him 
briefly, and set himself to arrange the disor- 
der which the shock had occasioned, 

The proofs of skill and dexterity which 
Jacques had shewn, completely gained the 
confidence of his son, and he gave the boat 
up entirely to his command. His father 
taught him to know the depth of the river 
by the color of the water, and by his lessons 
the route was made much shorter than usual. 
The old man, indeed, seemed to have a map 
of the Loire engraved in the inmost folds of 
his brain; he knew exactly the volume 
of water each pass would have in every sea- 
son, told the velocity of the currents, knew 
the best places to anchor, and named the 
smallest hamlets on the banks. The mari- 
ners wondered; but Andrew was more sur- 
prised than all. He knew very little con- 
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Two Sonnets.—Report of the Mt. Vernon Central Committee. 





cerning his family, and knew not till then 
that his father had ever been a mariner of 
the Loire. He earnestly desired to ask him 
about the past, but master Jacques’ enthusi- 
asm had already passed ; he seated himself 
in the bottom of the boat, his arms crossed, 
his head bent down, and replied only by 
monosyllables, like a man half asleep. But 
when his son asked him why he renounced 
a calling which he thoroughly understood, 
he appeared to waken by a start; looked 
. upon those who surrounded him with fear- 
ful wonder, his lips half opened, but sud- 
denly they closed with an inarticulate re- 
sponse ; his head fell again upon his breast, 
and Andrew well knew that all interrogato- 
ries would now be useless. 
S. S. C. 


Columbus, Georgia. 





TWO SONNETS. 


INSCRIBED TO MISS DORA SHAW. 


BY L. J. CIST. 
I, 


Lady! my heart has melted at the tale 
Of all that thou hast suffered in the past; 

And if my prayers with Heaven might aught avail, 
No cloud should e’er again thy sky o’ercast ; 

Thy life be one bright day, whose sun, at even 

Should only set, to rise more bright in Heaven! 

Yet, as the ship, through all the threat’ning gale 
Which seeks to overwhelm her, proudly rides, 
Till safe into her destined port she glides— 

May’st thou, ’mid all the storms that now assail 
Thy trembling bark, serenely make thy way : 
Before the dawning of a brighter day 

Soon may this elemental warfare cease, 

And thou in safety reach thy Haven—rest and peace! 


Il. 


E’en as the virgin ore, which, in the cross 
And angry furnace, must be cast and tried— 
That separated there from earthly dross, 
lt may emerge thence, bright and purified— 
Then,stamped as current coin, appear again, 
Sought for and worshipped by the raee of men ; 
May’st thou, from earthly passion, hate and pride, 
(The dross of human Nature) all refined— 
Thou around whom our hearts are thus entwined— 
In this, thy furnace of affliction, lose 
All that the lustre of thy soul may hide, 
Or cloud thy spotless purity of mind : 
To thee, to shine with purest ray, be’t given, 
Thou brightest gem on earth, or brighter Star in Heaven! 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Voi. XXI.—98 





Report of the Mount Vernon Central Com- 
mittee of the Union. 


After a silence of two months the ladies of the 
“Central Committee” are gratified to be able to 
“report” to their Southern readers, the very en- 
couraging prospects of which now surround the 
Association. 

Not only has its ‘‘ objects’’ been made known, 
over a large portion of our country, and individ- 
uals in every section, from New England to Lou- 
isiana—promised to commence exertion in its 
behalf—but the second city in our Union has 
come forth in a manner which promises the most 
important “results.” The first decided step, 
and regular organization, made by the “ North,” 
in honor of the Father of our Country—has been 
in that City so intimately associated with his 
military and presidential career! A number of 
ladies and gentlemen of Philadelphia, assembled 
in the Hall of Independence, on the 18th of Octo- 
tober, were, after prayer by the Rev. Dr. K. God- 
dard, and an “oration” by Mr. Benj. Brewster, 
in the chamber so immortalized, on the spot so 
sacred to Washington—a “State Committee for 
Pennsylvania, and an Association for the City 
was formed, to aid in the successful accomplish- 
ment of so reverential ‘tribute’ to him.” The 
following is the concluding sentence of their 
“appeal” to the city. “From this sacred Hall 
there once went forth a voice which electrified 
the earth, shook the thrones of tyrants, and gave 
birth to this free and glorious Republic. From 
the same spot, though one century has not passed 
away, it has become necessary to issue woman’s 
gentle but earnest appeal, to honor the memory, 
to preserve and adorn the tomb of the author un- 
der Providence, of all our glory and blessings! 
Shall this ‘ appeal’ be in vain.” 

To further the “ objects” of the newly formed 
Association—a public meeting was held on the 
25th in Sansom Street Hall—at which Mr. J. C. 
Montgomery presided, and the Hon. Joseph R. 
Chandler and Judge Penrose addressed an audi- 
dience of about 500! The Hall was beautifully 
decorated. Back of the ‘“ speakers’ was placed 
an eagle holding two “ national flags,” festoon- 
ing over the portraits of Gen. and Mrs. Wash- 
ington, which were generously lent from the 
Hall of Independence! over the ‘‘ speakers’’ was 
an “arch” of green moss—with the words Mt. 
Vernon in white rose-buds, the pillars each side 
being a mass of flowers and leaves, which, with 
the tasteful arrangement of shrubbery, waving 
flags and delightful music gave an ‘enchant- 
ment to the scene and evinced a feeling indica- 
tive of earnest future exertion. In compliment 
to Washington’s former allies, the good Lafay- 
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ette, and to the “ Society” in New York which 
had called on the French in the United States to 
make “a donation” for Washington’s tomb, a 
French flag floated with the stars and stripes, 
and the Marsellaise hymn was played. 

The sons of Virginia have also set an ‘ exam- 
ple,” we hold up to the Southern States! The 
Henrico Light Dragoons held a “Tournament” 
on the 19th of October—to commemorate the 
“battle of Yorktown,” and to further the patri- 
otic purposes of the Mt. Vernon Association ! 
Youth, beauty, and chivalric emulation were but 
the more keenly enjoyed that all were combined 
to procure the satisfaction of preserving Mount 
Vernon—a spot so dear to every Virginian ! 





MOUNT VERNON, 


INSCRIBED TO THE ‘“‘SOUTHERN MATRON.” 


BY A LADY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Let no rude steps those precincts fair invade 
Where our immertal Washington is laid— 
No purpose ruth assail that hallowed soil, 
Where rests the noble hero from his toil, 
But let it be our country’s treasured shrine 
Sacred as erst were those in Palestine. 
Our country! Oh! what thrilling memories rise, 
As backward o’er the past I sweep my eyes! . 
Here in these streets, how often he hath trod, 
Who conquered foemen by the help of God! 
Here through these very streets, with pennons fair 
While strains of martial music filled the air, 
He led his soldiers to the battle plain, 
Where hurtling shots fell round him like the rain, 
And warriors dropped like leaves in Autun.n time 
When blighting winds sweep through our genial 
clime. 
Ah those were days when hearts were true and brave! 
- here are such now’ they gather ronnd the grave, 
Where sleeps the hero, sage and Christian just, 
Seeking with pious care to guard his dust. 
Let all unite—let no ungrateful heart, 
Refuse to bear at least an humble part. 
Is there not room throughout our land so wide— 
From the Pacific, to the Atlantic’s tide— 
From the far rising to the setting sun, 
To leave untouched the home of Washington ! 
Or is it gold ye need? Go ask for gold! 
A grateful nation with its wealth untol«, 
Will pour its lavish sums, as once poured blood 
To gain our freedom on this favored sod, 
Then ever sacred to the patriot’s bier, 


To the Patrons of the Southern Literary 
Messenger. 


In closing up the Twenty-First Volume of the 
Messenger, the Editor is truly gratified to an- 
nounce that the apprehensions which were s0 se- 
riously felt and so frankly stated by the Proprie- 
tors, two months ago, as to its probable discon- 
tinuance, are so far allayed, that arrangements 
have been entered into for its prolonged exis- 
tence, at least during the year 1856. It is pro- 
per to declare that this step is taken as an expe- 
riment, upon the friendly assurances of a num- 
ber of correspondents, and that the Proprietors 
shall rely on their kind exertions to save the en- 
terprise against loss. At the same time, the edi- 
tor would be wanting in sensibility, if he did not, 
for himself and those who are connected with 
him in the business relations of the magazine, 
return the most grateful acknowledgments for 
the many touching proofs of sympathy and in- 
terest which he has received during a few weeks 
past. Whatever may be the ultimate fate of the 
Messenger, there have been drawn forth, by the 
recent appeal to the public, expressions of kindly 
regard for the work, and of appreciation (only 
too flattering) of the editor’s services in South- 
ern literature, both on the part of the press and 
of private individuals, which he can never cease 
to remember with gratitude. 


And now, “once more unto the breach, dear 
friends, once more!”’ It shall be the earnest ef- 
fort of the editor to make the Messenger more ac- 
ceptable to its readers than it has ever been. A 
change has been determined upon in the form of 
the work, by which the number of pages will be 
increased while the size of the page, always cum- 
brous, will be diminished. More material will 
thus be given to the reader and in a more conve- 
nient’shape. As for the views of the magazine 
they will remain the same, upon all matters af- 
fecting the interests and prosperity of that sec- 
tion of our country which it professes to repre- 
sent. With so much of explanation as to the fu- 
ture of the work, we shut the volume for 1855, 
asking of every reader who wishes us well, to 
use his best efforts to place the Messenger, in its 
new series, upon a solid and permanent basis. 





We'll hold the Mecca which we all revere. 
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The house of Ticknor and Fields of Boston has long 
been eelebrated for the typographical beauty of its publi- 
cations, but it has recently entered into an animated com- 
petition with the largest houses of New York in the rap- 
idity with which it puts these publieations forth. We 
are indebted to Messrs. Price and Cardozo of this city 
for a package of some of the recent issues of this enter- 
prising firm, among which two goodly volumes of Wit- 
L1AM Howitt, entitled “ Land, Labor and Gold,” de- 
serve honorable mention. The narrative embraces the 
incidents of a two years’ residence in Victoria, and is re- 
plete with a wild interest such as naturally attaches to a 
region so newly settled by Europeans and presenting such 
fields for adventure. Oakfield is a reprint of an English 
work which created considerable sensation when origi- 
nally published, as containing some rather unfavorable 
portraitures of the British Service in India. Several of 
the characters are officers of the Bengal Army who re- 
flect but little credit on the Home Establishment. ‘The 
style is not brilliant, nor do we think the book likely to 
excite much attention in the United States. A far more 
agreeable volume is “ Clouds and Sunshine,’ from the 
fresh and popular pen of CoarRLes Reape. The story is 
conducted to its denouement with that same dramatic 
skill which imparted such reality to “ Peg Woffiington”’ 
and “ Christie Johnstone,” and the actors have the same 
flesh and blood appearance. “ Art, a Dramatic Fragment,” 
appended to this story, is especially vivid and life-like 
and in the delineation of the Oldfield the author has dis- 
played the highest powers of characterization. “ The 
Mystic, and Other Poems,” by Puitip James Baltey, 
well known as the author of “ Festus,” will perhaps awa- 
ken some enthusiasm among the admirers of that inspired 
Sphinx. Weare not blind to the genius of Baitey, which: 
here and there, manifests itself in the present collection 
of verses, but since the publication of “ The Princess—A 
Medley” we do not recollect to have seen a literary per- 
formance so happily named as this. “A Mystic’’ it cer- 
tainly is, in all respects. The purport andjthe language 
are equally mysterious. What the poet is driving at we 
are unable to perceive, and as for the purity of the Eng- 
lish, we think the less said the better. Another volume 
of Poems, not designed for the million, but certainly far 
more comprehensible and nervous with a deeper thought, 
is that of “ Men and Women,” by Rospert Brownine. 
We are not among those who passionately admire the 
style of this writer. ‘That he has immense constructive 
power, the “Blot on the *Scutcheon” would of itself suffi- 
ciently establish if he had written nothing else, but there 
is a painful obscurity about his meaning which renders 
him, to our taste at least, not an entertaining fireside com- 
panion. Were Browninc content to make his dramatis 
persone talk, he would assuredly take a very high rank 
as a artist in that great class of which Shakspeare was 
the first, but he brings them forward to think—almost all 
their utterances, alone or in company, are soliloquies— 
they are forever introspective and fond of alluding to mat- 
ters doubtless clear enough to themselves, but dark, im- 
penetrably so, to a third person. Thus he has failed to 
enlist the sympathies of a wide circle of readers, and only 
those who are fond of mental analysis, can take any 
pleasure in following up the riddles of his dialogue, 








Brows1ne has rare command over the language, but he 
employs it only to show off, just as good riders sometimes 
use a fine animal only to exhibit feats of equitation. In 
this way, under his hands it prances and dances, and 
snorts and cavorts, and cuts all manner of absurd antics, 
but never goes off in the high octo-syllabic trot, nor moves 
in the graceful anapestic amble, nor yet dashes away in 
the free, splendid gallop of the old ballads. One poem 
that we recollect (since we have drawn upon horseback 
exercise for our illustrations,) we must mention as an ex- 
ception to this dictum—we refer to that fine, bounding 
lyric of “ How they brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix,” which fairly sparkles in every line with the fire 
from the hoofs striking against the stones of the road. 

We need only say that all these publications are got- 
ten up in the very best style of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
to assure the reader that they are choice specimens of 
the art of bookmaking. 


Tue Sone or HiawatuHa: By Henry Wapswortu 
LoxGrELLow. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1855, 
[From James Woodhouse, 137 Main Street. 


No volame has been published of late years which has 
excited half so much discussion, or elicited opinions so 
directly contrarient as this newepic. The silliest paro- 
dies of the versification have been indulged in by the 
newspaper critics, as if a miserable travestie could ever 
avail with the sensible reader to detract from the merits 
of a poem, which must be judged of, with reference to its 
matter as well as itsform. It has been alleged also that 
the whole structure of the work is borrowed from the 
Swedish and that Mr. Longfellow has done little more 
than to adapt the Finnish song of Kalewala to the tradi- 
tional and legendary history of the American Indians. 
For ourselves, we discard all such objections, and though 
we cannot regard the trochaic metre in which the “ Song 
of Hiawatha” is written as a happy one for a poem of 
considerable length, we consider that Mr. Longfellow has 
largely enhanced his reputation, as we are sure that he 
contributed much to our own enjoyment, by his success- 
ful attempt to embody the mythology of the aborigines 
in the stately form of epic versee We pass by the charge 
of plagiarism as idle, because the poet did not assume te 
invent a new metre, and there is no greater similarity be- 
tween Kalewala and Hiawatha than would be found to 
exist between any other two mythical heroes that could 
be selected from the whole range of lixerature. As for 
the versification, though new to English ears, it has long 
been employed by the Spanish and is as familiar to the 
readers of Lope de Vega, as is the Spenserian to the lov- 
ers of the Anglo-Saxon muse. Indeed, while we think 
the * Song of Hiawatha” becomes monotonous before it 
reaches its close, we are not sure but that the metre must 
be regarded as the fittest, because the simplest vehicle of 
poetic imagery fora rude people. The very fact of the 
Swedish Edda having been written in this metre estab- 
lishes its natural adaptation to the primitive songs of the 
world’s earliest minstrelsy, and we are inclined to think 
that if any fragments of Grecian poetry, prior to the wan- 
dering effusions of the Homerjdz, had been transmitted 
to us, or if we could discover any long poem of the Az- 
tecs, we should observe a strong similarity between their 
structure and that of Hiawatha. However this may be, 
we maintain, in presence of the whole Danish Academy 
if need be, that the “ Song of Hiawatha’ is a noble pro- 
duction and we are under no necessity to quote from its 
pages in proof ef this assertion, since thousands of its 
lines have already been laid before the American reader 
in almost as many newspapers and periodicals. 
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Notices of New Works. 


{DecemBer, 1855. 
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The busy press of Harper & Brothers continues to 
pour out its volumes with almost incredible profusion, 
and we have to return our acknowledgments to Mr. A. 
Morris of this city for several of the latest of its issues. 
Perhaps the must considerable enterprise recently begun 
by the Harpers is the series of the Latin and Greek Clas- 
sics, of which three numbers have already appeared, in 
exact imitation of Bohn’s Classical Library, Horace, Vir- 
gil and Sallust. It would be difficult fur even a practised 
eye to tell the two editions apart, but for the imprint 
and a slight difference in the hue of the paper. A new 
edition of the Works of Charles Lamb edited by Talfourd 
will meet with general favour. Lamb is an intellectual 
dish of which we never tire, and has never been so well 
served up as by the lamented author of Ion. A new no- 
vel by a Southern Lady, the same “ Idle Woman” whose 
“Busy Moments” were some time since so pleasantly 
brought to our notice, will attract many readers. It is 
entitled “ Lily” and is written from a stand-point of so- 
cial observation that few authoresses enjoy. It has its 
quiet flirtations anda wonderful Lady-Killer and many 
lively scenes at home and abroad, and a most exemplary 
heroine, materials that are agreeably worked up for the 
reader’s delectation. Mexico and its Religion is the 
nante of a stout volume by Robert A. Wilson, in which 
the writer seeks to show the charlatanry of the Romish 
Church as displayed in that unfortunate country. It is 


full of interesting details, and the style is at once animu- 
ted and unpretending. 


Tue Caristian Year: Thoughts in Verse for the Sun- 
days and Holydays Throughout the Year. By the 
Rev. Jonn Kexsre, Philadelphia. Published by E. 
H. Butler & Co, 1856. [From J. W. Randolph, 121 
Main Street. 


The author of the Christian Year, which has been re- 
cognized as a standard work for some time past, was well 
fitted for the task he took upon himself of commemorating 
in verse the calendar days of the English Church, for, to 
an unbounded admiration of her imposing ritual, he uni- 
ted strong devotional feeling and no ordinary poetic tal- 
ent. The present edition of his volume is a superb one, 
being liberally embellished with the richest and softest of 
steel engravings which deserve to be noted as evincing a 
great progress in that branch of art on this side of the 
Atlantic. We have not seen a more beautiful or tasteful 
gift-book than this, and though it especially commends 
itself to'the Episcopal church, it may be read with plea- 
sure by the truly pious of every denomination, while its 
exquisite illustrations cannot fail to be genera'ly admired. 


Tue Rep Eacie: A Poem of the South. By A. B. 
Merx. In one volume. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. Broadway and Leonard Street, 1855. 


Mr. Meek is one of the truest poets in the country, and 
has that deep sense of the beautiful that finds its proper 
utterance in song. His gift is one from nature, and can 
no more fail to declare itself than the melody of birds. 
We regret that we have not the space to do justice here 
to “ The Red Eagle,” a poem which abounds in striking 
incident and vivid representations of life and character, 
and which embedies some of the most charming versifi- 
cation he has ever given to the public. We hope to be 
able to bring its merits to the notice of our readers at 
some future day, when we can quote from its pages at 
sufficient length to justify our opinion of it as a whole. 
At present we can only say that it is a most delightful 
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addition to the literature of the South and shews that 
Poesy yet loves to linger in the oread-haunted dells and 
glorious forests of the Southern land. 


Tue Wipow Bepott Parrrs. New York: J.C. Der- 
by, 119 Nassau Street. [From Harrold & Murray, 
Broad Street. 


The greatest hit of the season, and provocative of more 
downright horse-laughter than any book since Major 
Jones's Courtship. Whoever would enjoy hours of real 
satisfaction in droll reading—the severe student, seeking 
relaxation, or the practical man wishing to be amused 
after the day’s toil—should procure a copy of it at once, 
before the large edition printed has been exhausted. 
There is no drawback to the merriment it affords, and all 
its jokes are as pure and innocent as the pranks of child- 
hood. The late Joseph C. Neal, whose widow edits these 
papers, well said in writing to the author, that the true 
humourist is oftentimes the best of the preachers, and 
assuredly such an one as the Widow Bedott is not sent 
to us every day. 


Mr. F. Lucas of Baltimore, has recently published a 
magnificent edition of FLora’s Dictionary which may 
be found at the Bookstore of A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 
The letter press was compiled some years ago by Mrs. 
Wirt of Virginia, and is so perfect as to leave nothing to 
be desired by the students of flower-life and flower-liter- 
ature. The plates in this edition are really superb, be- 
yond anything we have yet seen from the American press, 
and the volume is one admirably well suited to the sea- 
son, when lovers are looking for beautiful presentation 
volumes for their sweethearts. We could not imagine a 
more appropriate or more exquisite cadeau than this for 
Christmas commemoration, and many winter centre ta- 
bles will be ornamented with its roses, which come not 
naturally in December, and many a Christmas party en- 
livened by researches into its symbolical lore: 


A new edition of ‘‘ Border Beagles” and an original 
novel hy Simms entitled “ The Forayers’’ have just been 
issued from the press of Redfield. In the pages of the 
deeply interesting Revolutionary fictions of our great 
Southern novelist may be found a more faithful and vivid 
history of the early days of the Republic than can be 
gathered from almost any other source, and we are glad 
to find the unbroken series presented to the public in so 
excellent and acceptable a form. 


As the Christmas season approaches, the tables of our 
booksellers are beginning to glitter with the purple and 
gold of the annuals and other illustrated works suitable 
for presents. To all of our local readers who would find 
a large and tasteful variety of the most splendid gift vol- 
umes, both English and American, we would recommend 
a visit to Morris or Woodhouse, either of whom will be 
able to satisfy the most luxurious desires in this line. 


Tue Mountain. Edited by Tuos. O. Summers, D. D, 
Nashville : Stevenson & Owen. 1855. 18mo. Price 
25 cents. 


“ This little book contains a vast amount of interesting 
and reliable inforination concerning some of the most at. 
tractive objects of nature—‘ the everlasting mountains.’ 
We hope the smallness of its size will not induce any 
one to think it is not worth perusal. It may be read with 
profit by the old as well as the young.” 
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Many persons are not aware that such an extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES is kent for sale in the 

of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber’s ware rooms, at 139 Main Street. he 
They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THI 

ments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased by persons of judement and taste 
The subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE ‘THOUSAND PIANO FORTES—and testi 


. . ° ES—and testimonials 
to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, remarks of the Press in their favor and 
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expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have bought and tried them, can be shown. Put their chatac- 
ter is established, and it would be impossible for any one to purchase a bad or jadifferent Piano of the 
They are warranted in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or 
Besides, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment North. 

Persons at a distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully executed as w! 


sonally present, and the instruments packed securely to go by any conveyance without inin 
- . - . I , 

fe Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 
JAMES 
ne 


. WOODHOUSE, 
Late Nash & Woodhouse ) Boo} 1 


1 . | 
r. Richmond, Virgi 


WILLIAM A. BUTTERS 
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BOUMSELLER AND STATIG! 


\, 1 Te rs) 
& ? 
LS Lf , 


KENT SQUARE, No. 157, MAIN STREET. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


ges- All books ordered by mail, (money forwarded with order,) sent free of Postage. 


JOSEPH R. KEININGHAM, 
BOOMSELLER AND BOOKBINDER 
No. 226, Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 


f= A GOOD ASSORTMENT OF SCHOUL BOOKS ALWAYS ON HAND. 3% 


SILAS L. JOHNSON, 
DEALER IN 
STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, 
No. 31, WEST WAIN STREET, 
RICGHIMOND, VIRGINIA. 


te Constantly on hand a handsome assortment of BONNETS, RIBBONS AND FLOWERS. .£ j 











RARE BOOKS FOR SALE. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, Publisher and Bookseller, 


121 MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
OFFERS FOR SALE a large stock of RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, many of them from the libraries of 
Presidents Madison and Jefferson, Lord Dunmore, Sir John Randolph, John Randolph of Roanoke, 
Wm. Byrd of Westover, 


And other distinguished men, with Autographs, Manuscript Notes and Courts of Arms. Among the lot are over 
1000 Political and Miscellaneous Pamphlets, presented to Madison by the authors. Catalogues of the most impor- 
tant books will be sent to all who apply. Old books bought and sold. Volumes and Numbers of the Southern 
Literary Messenger can be supplied. 


BOOKBINDING in all its branches, in styles not equalled elsewhere in Virginie. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





THE NEXT NUMBER COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 
FOR THE YEAR 1855. 
TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-First Volume of the SOUTHERN LITERARY 
MESSENGER, the Proprietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on 
their part to maintain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all who 
value sterling literary merit. For Twenty Years, the Messenger has endeavored to reflect faith- 
fully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views. and has been alone among 





the monthly perivdicals of America, in defence of the peculiar institutions of the Southern States. 
To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the South, whether 
they come under the specious garb of fiction as in * Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as 
their most potent weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encour- 
agement from a work whose aiut it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 

The Messenger will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


= 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems, 





Critiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy and other Nal*cnal Subjects. 


With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the Messenger, the Proprietors have made a 
reduction in the Price of Subscription which is now only 


Three Dollars Per Annum, In Advance. 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE IST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue as heretofore, under 
the ckivge of 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ., 


And will embrace copious notes en current literature and reviews of all new Ameriean or 
Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be always fearlessly and 
honestly avowed. 


The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all communications of a 


business nature must be addressed. 
MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO. 


Richmond, Virginia, December 1st, 1854. 


LOOK AT THIS! 


With the January number of the Messenger, we shall commence the publication of a series of bi- 
ographical Sketches of the Officers in the Mexican War, from the pen of one of the most gifted and 
popular gentlemen of the South West. These papers will be found of unusual interest and value, 
and we call especial attenticn to them as one of the most important and attractive features of the 
next volume of the pericdical. 
xx Editors friendly to the Messenger will please copy the above notice. 


———- 
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ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. 


Po ied persons are not aware that such an extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES is kept for sale in the City 
of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber’s ware rooms, at 139 Main Street. 


They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the very best instru- 
ments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased by persons of judgment and taste. 

The subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES—and testimonials 
to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, remarks of the Press in their favor and 
expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have bought and tried them, can be shown. But their charac- 
ter is established, and it would be impossible for any one to purchase a bad or iudifferent Piano of the subscriber. 
They are warranted in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchanged 
Besides, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment North. 

Persons at a distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully executed as when per- 
sonally present, and the instruinents packed securely to go by any conveyance without injury. 


te Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


JAMES WOODHOUSE, 
(Late Nash & Woodhouse,) Bookseller, Richmond, Virginia. 


WILLIAM A. BUTTERS, 
BOOMSELLER AND STATIONESL, 
‘KENT SQUARE, No. 151, MAIN STREET, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


fes~ All books ordered by mail, (money forwarded with order,) sent free of Postage. 


RARE BOOKS FOR SALE. 





J. W. RANDOLPH, Publisher and Bookseller, 


121 MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
OFFERS FOR SALE a large stock of RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, many of them from the libraries of 


Presidents Madison and Jefferson, Lord Dunmore, Sir John Randolph, John Randolph of Roanoke, 
Wm. Byrd of Westover, 

And other distinguished men, with Autographs, Manuscript Notes and Courts pf Arms. 

1000 Political and Miscellaneous Pamphlets, presented to Madison by the authors. 


tant books will be sent to all who apply. Old books bought and sold. 
Literary Messenger can be supplied. 


Among the lot are over 
Catalogues of the most impor- 
Volumes and Numbers of the Southern 


BOOKBINDING in all its branches, in styles not equalled elsewhere in Virginia. 











HENRY SHAPER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORK 
CLOTHING EMPORIVM, 


GENTLEMAN'S FURNISHING STORE, 
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D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, have just published 
THE VIRGINIA COMEDIANS; 


OR, 


OLD DAYS IN 


THE OLD DOMINION. 


From THE Mss. or C. Errincuam, Esq. 


Two Volumes. 12 mo. 


Paper $l. Cloth $1 50. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“* Notwithstanding the number and the character of its 
defects, this is the most remarkable work of fiction the 
country has ever produced. We do not say that Ameri- 
can authors have not written better novels, but we do af- 
firm that no first work ofany American writer has revealed 
such wealth of genius, or has given such promise of ma- 
ture power. ‘The book has its positive excellencies, and 
is in itself a wonderful performance; but it is especially 
remarkable as a pledge of far higher achievements. With 
deeper study, more extensive observation of mankind, 
and finer artistic skill, the author may easily take rank 
among the great masters of fiction. 

“ The author possesses in the highest degree the power 
of dramatic development. With a fancy that is never at 
a loss for incident, he combines a remarkable talent both 
for delineating character and condxcting dialogue. His 
personages are neither cold abstractions nor combina- 
tions of inconsistent qualities. We see in them the throb 
of real life and passion; and all their words and actions 
are appropriate and characteristic. Through all the vi- 
cissitudes of fortune they command our interest and our 
sympathy. The inexplicable and uncontrollable passion 
of Effingham, is the frenzy of a proud spirit writhing 
under u sense of disgrace, and exasperated by relentless 
impulse in its most intense desire. ‘The sorrows and the 
cruel trials of the lovely Beatrice Hallam, touch us with 
a Sentiment of tearful pity, for which, alas! we have no 
compensation in her untimelyend. We exult in her brief 
triumph, and mourn her early loss. ‘The innocent and 
playful little Kate Effingham; Master Willie with the 
exuberant buoyancy of boyhood ; the precise Miss Ale- 
thea, the proud Miss Henrietta, and gentle Clare; fox- 
hunting Jack Hamilton, rough Capt. Waters, the thought- 
ful and noble Charles, the selfish Parson Tag—are all 
drawn with the hand of a master. ‘They are real crea- 
tions—living, breathing men and women, of like passions 
with ourselves. 

“ The genius of the author is equally felicitous in des- 
eribing the external aspect of the Universe. He revels 
in the glories of Nature, and in her bleakest province he 
discovers a beauty and meaning. Whether in its majesty 
or in its meeker aspects—whether contemplated in the 
pomp of setting suns, or in the delicate beauty of the frail 
flowers of the field, Nature is to him the true object of 
homage: and he never tires of expatiating on its glories. 
And he is equally successful in depicting ite grand or its 
graceful features. Often when the mind is agitated by 
the contagion of passion, caught from his glowing page, 
he subdues and soothes it in the fre’h breeze of morning 
or the still quiet of eventide. These frequent transitions 
from the tuinult of human passion to the repose of nature, 
discover at once the bent of his own disposition, and a 
just appreciation of artistic effect. We might select from 
the book before us, pages of splendid description in illus- 
tration of our criticism.” —Richmond Enquirer. 





“ The delightful story of the novel, its variety of well- 
managed incidents and adventures—its capital delinea- 
tion of character and powerful sketches of tremendous 
events—its easy, graceful narrative, that first attracts, 
then pleases, then charms, and then enchants, have all 
combmed to sustain with no abatement the lively, undy- 
ing interest that we attach with filial and patriotic affec- 
tion to Colonial Virginia. That deep-seated love of the 
past—the glorious but irrevocable past—is a chord which, 
if rightly touched, responds to the skill of the master with 
quick and thrilling vibration. And this is the basis upon 
which the author of this work has constructed his fabric ; 
a basis wide and deep—as wide and deep as any emotion 
or principle of the human breast. A superstructure so 
well executed as this, and upon a foundation so broad 
and enduring, is likely to withstand the shocks of criti- 
ieism and to command the admiration of all discerning 
lovers of the true and the beautiful.” — Penny Post. 

“ We do not remember any where a more animated, pic- 
turesque and engaging story. The book is new in its 





theme—new in its style—new in its conception and exe- 
cution. The very times in which the plot is cast are full 
of noble memories and suggestive of a thousand chivalric 
thoughts and romantic associations. Of the fine dramatic 
genius which shines through every scene, no one can form 
an adequate conception but by perusing the work. You 
find yourself unconsciously lost among the stirring reali- 
ties of the olden time. . You see, as if with the living eye, 
the grand old family mansion, with its hospitable hall, the 
old majestic coach, imported from England, withits stylish 
four-in-hand and servants in livery, and the gay cavaliers 
outricing, or the wild excitement of the fox-chase, or the 
boat sail on the noble James, with the brisk breeze and 
the bright sky. Standing amid those varied, exciting or 
touching scenes, you could scarce behold more distinctly, 
than in those pictured pages, the figures and faces of the 
actors therein—“those stalwart cavaliers, and tender, 
graceful dames of the far past.” 

“ But the graphic power of the writer, great as it is, is 
surpassed by the dramatic vigor and animation of the dia- 
logues. Energetic and nervous, tender and touching, or 
brilliant and sparkling is every colloquy, and so natural 
withal, that you ¢an almost hear the voices of the speak- 
ers ringing in your ears. There is scarcely a dialogue 
scene, indeed, of any length, which would not produce a 
pleasing or startling effect upon the stage, and be recog- 
nised as the vivid versimilitude of nature. Nothing in 
American, we might perhaps say, nothing in English lit- 
erature, surpasses several of those scenes, and the tears 
or the laughter of the reader will bear witness to the jus- 
tice of this high praise. 

“ But its highest praise is yetto be mentioned. Extraor- 
dinary as are the creative talent, the artistic skill, and the 
elegant literary polish, conspicuous in every paragraph, 
its crowning grace and beauty is the pure moral senti- 
ment which animates the whole.” — Bulletin. 


“We regard itas a remarkable work—the most original, 
brilliant, thrilling American romance we have read for 
many along year. Thereare passages in it which would 
shine in the finest pages of Dickens or of Thackeray. 
We are perfectly satistied that the author, if he culivate 
his extraoreinary powers, will take rank with the best 
novelists of the English tongue.”—Richmond Dispatch. 

“It contains the most magnificently elaborated word-pic- 
tures we have ever seen in a novel. So vividly do some 
of the more impressive scenes run up before the reader’s 
fancy, that according to the feeling that was to be aroused, 
does he feel his eyes moisten till the words grow dim, or 
his heart swell as if he were choking. The tone of the 
book is intensely national. It hascome on us completely 
by surprise, for we had no conception of its character 
until we were half throngh the first volume, and we must 
confess that we were atthe outset entirely unprepared 
for such a display of literary power. We haverarely met 
with any imaginative work that could exert such an over- 
mastering influence in awakening emotion, or the effect 
of wich was so permanent and so pleasing.” —New York 
Express. 





“Itis a new book; new in style; new in its construe- 
tion ; new in character. Its pages are peopled with living 
men and women whose mental and moral traits differ de- 
cidedly if not widely from those which figure in any other 
story.” It is American in spirit as well as in scene. The 
period of the story is about the middle of the last century ; 
the place Williamsburg, Virginia, and its vicinity; the 
characters, Virginia gentlemen of that day and generation, 
among whom comes Beatrice Hallam, the leading actress 
of a company of comedians of that ilk, and one of the most 
striking, truthful and loveable characters in modern fiction. 
The interest of the book never flags. ‘The characters are 
such that we cannot be indifferent to them, and the author 
absorbs us in their actions and their fate.’—New York 
Courier and Enquirer. 
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ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. 


rg persons are not aware that sch an extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES ie kept for sale in the City 
of Richmond, as may be seen ai the subscriber's ware rooms, at 139 Main Street, 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dezen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the verv best inetra- 
ments to select from—consi-ting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased by persons of judgment and taste. 

The subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PLANO FORTES—and testimonials 
to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, remarks of the Press in their favor and 
expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have bought and tried them, can be shown. But their eharae- 
ter is established, and it would be impossible for any one to purchase a bad or iadifferent Piano of the eubseriber. 
They are warranted in every seuse of the word. Should they vot prove good they will be taken back or exchanged 
Besides, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment North. 

Persons ata distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully executed as when per- 
sonally present, and the instruments packed securely to go by any conveyance without injury. 


{Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 
g P 
JAMES WOODHOUSE, 
(Late Nash & Woodhouse,) Bookseller, Richmond, Virginia. 


WILLIAM A. BUTTERS, 
BOOMSELLER AND STATIOIIEL 
KENT SQUARE, No. 157, MAIN STREET, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
Bes All books ordered by mail, (money forwarded with order,) sent free of Postage. 


VOLUMES OF THE MESSENGER CHEAP. 


J W- RANDOLPH, PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, RICHMOND. VA., having bought the balance of 
* the edition of the Southern Literary Messenger, will supply odd Nos, at % ets, each. Also the vol of 1847- 
48-49-50-51 and ’52, bound handsomely in Muslin at $2 50,or the 6 vols. for $12. Those who remit $2 50 will 
receive by mail (post paid) anv of the above volumes. 

Just published—Beverley’s Histury of Virginia, with all the Plates, re-published from the author's last revised 
edition of 1722. Price $3. 

Also, Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, a new edition, with new notes by the author uever before printed, $2 50 

Jefferson and Beverley will be sold for $5, and sent (post paid) to all who remit the money. 

{e@ Muslin covers or cases suitable fur any volumes of the Messenger are for sale at 121 Main Street. 


HENRY SHAFER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORE 
CLOTHING EMPORIUE, 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING STORE, 
CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN S18., 
RICHMOND, VA. 

































NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
THE NEXT NUMBER COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 


PROSPECTUS ] 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 
FOR THE YEAR 1855. , 
TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME. 


. 

In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-First Volume of the SOUTHERN LITERARY 
MESSENGER, the Proprietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on 
their part to maintain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all who 
value sterling literary merit. For Twenty Years, the Messenger has endeavored to reflect faith- 
fully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views. and has been alone among 
the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the peculiar institutions of the Southern States. 
To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the South, whether 
they come under the specious garb of fiction as in ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as 
their most potent weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encour- 
agement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 

The Messenger will, as heretofore, present its readers with 
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Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems 
Critiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy and other Nat*cnal Subjects. 


With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the Messenger, the Proprietors have made a 
reduction in the Price of Subscription which is now only 


Three Dollars Per Annum, in Advance. 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE IST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. . 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue as heretofore, under 
the charge of 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ.., 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new American or 
Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be always fearlessly and 
honestly avowed. 


The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all communications of a 


business nature must be addressed. 
MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO. 
Richmond, Virginia, December 1st, 1854. 


LOOK AT THIS! 
With the January number of the Messenger, we shall commence the publication of a series of bi- 
ographical Sketches of the Officers in the Mexican War, from the pen of one of the most gifted and 
popular gentlemen of the South West. These papers will be found of unusual interest and value 
and we call especial attention to them as one of the most important and attractive features of the 


next volume of the periodical. 
x* Editors friendly to the Messenger will please copy the above notice. 
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ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. 


eH! persons are not aware that such am extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES is kept for sale in the City 
of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber’s ware rooms, at 139 Main Street. 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the very best instru- 
ments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased by persons of judgment and taste. 

The subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE ‘THOUSAND PIANO FORTES—ané testimonials 
to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, remarks of the Press in their favor and 
expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have bought and tried them, can be shown. But their charac- 
ter is established, and it would be impossible for any one to purchase a bad or indifferent Piano of the subscriber. 
They are warranted in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchanged 
Besides, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment North. 

Persons at a distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully executed as when per- 
sonally present, and the instruments packed securely to go by any conveyance without injury. 


fe Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 
JAMES WOODHOUSE, 
(Late Nash & Woodhouse,) Bookseller. Richmond, Virginia. 


WILLIAM A. BUTTERS, 
BOOMSEBLLER AND STATION ER, 
KENT SQUARE, No. 157, MAIN STREET, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


pes” All books ordered by mail, (money forwarded with order,) sent free of Postage. 


— ors 


VOLUMES OF THE MESSENGER CHEAP. 


W: RANDOLPH, PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, RICHMOND, VA., having bought the balance of 
* the edition of the Southern Literary Messenger, will supply odd Nos. at 25 ets. each. Alse the vols of 1847- 
48-49-50-51 and ’52, bound handsomely in Muslin at $2 50,or the 6 vols. for $12. Those who remit $2 50 will 


receive by mail (post paid) any of the above volumes. 


Just published—Beverley’s Histury of Virginia, with all the Plates, re-published from the author’s last revised 


edition of 1722. Price $3. 
Also, Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, a new edition, with new notes by the author uever before printed, $2 50. 
Jefferson and Beverley will be sold for $5, and sent (post paid) to all who remit the money. 
fe Muslin covers or cases suitable for any volumes of the Messenger are for sale at 121 Main Street. 
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HENRY SHAFER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORK 
CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 


AND 


GENTLEM EN’S FURNISHING STORE, 
CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN S1S8., 
nsiiiibein VA. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 
FOR THE YEAR 1855. 
TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-First Volume of the SOUTHERN LITERA RY 
MESSENGER, the Proprietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on 
their part to maintain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all who 
value sterling literary merit. For Twenty Years, the Messenger has endeavored to reflect faith- 
fully the Southern mind, while disdaining all riarrow and sectional views, and has been alone among 
the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the peculiar institutions of the Southern States. 
To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the South, whether 
they come under the specious garb of fiction as in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as 
their most potent weapon of attack, the Southérn people will surely not withhold their encour- 
agement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 

The Messenger will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems 
Critiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy and other Nat*onal Subjects. 


With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the Messenget, the Proprietors have made a 
reduction in the Price of Subscription which is now only 


Three Doliars Per Annum, in Advance. 


OR FOUR DOLLARSIF NOT PAID BEFORE THE IST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us. Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue as heretofore, under 
the charge of 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ., 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new American or 
Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be always fearlessly and 
honestly avowed. 


The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all communications of a 


business nature must be addressed. 
MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO. 
Richmond, Virginia, December 1st, 1854. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Bes Our Subscribers in remitting to us money for Subscriptions to the Messen- 
er, will please send the amount in Goup if possible, otherwise in Current BANK 
ores. In many instances, lately, we have had to pay one-half of the amount re- 

ceived, to get current funds for the other half. Many of our subscribers have sent 
us broken bank and counterfeit notes, sand the consequence has been that they had 


to he returned to them, with a tax of double postage to us. 
MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., Proprietors. 
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ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. 


MAyy persons are not aware that sch an extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES is kept for sale in the City 
of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber’s ware rooms, at 139 Main Street. 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the very best instru- 
ments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased bv persons of judgment and taste. 

The subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES—and testimonials 
to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, re ks of the Press in their favor and 
expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have bought and tried them, can be shown. But their charac- 
ter is established, and it would be impossible for any one to purchase a bad or indifferent Piano of the subscriber. 
They are warranted in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchangéd 
Besides, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respecteb!o establishment North. 

Persons ata distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully executed as when per- 
sonally present, and the instruments packed securely to go by any convevance without injury. 


fF Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


JAMES WOODHOUSE, 
(Late Nash & Woodhouse,) Bookseller, Richmond, Virginia. 











WILLIAM A. BUTTERS, 
BOOMSELLER AND STATIONER, 
KENT SQUARE, No. 157, MAIN STREET, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
pes All books ordered by mail, (money forwarded with order,) sent free of Postage. 
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J W: RANDOLPH, PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, RICHMOND. VA., having bought the balance of 

* the edition of the Southern Literary Messenger, will supply odd Nos, at 25 ects.each. Alse the vols of 1847- 
48-49-50-51 and ’52, bound handsomely in Muslin at $2 50,or the 6 vols. for $12. Those who remit $2 50 will 
receive by mail (post paid) anv of the above volumes. 

Just published—Beverley's Histury of Virginia, with all the Plates, re-published from the author’s last revised 
edition of 1722. Price $3. 

Also, Jefierson’s Notes on Virginia, a new edition, with new notes by the author uever before printed, $2 50: 

Jefferson and Beverley will be sold for $5, and sent (post paid) to all who remit the money. 

{= Muslin covers or cases suitable for any volumes of the Messenger are for sale at 121 Main Street. 





HENRY SHAFER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORK 
CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING STORE, 
meen B VA. : 


SILAS L. JOHNSON, 


: DEALER IN 

STAPLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, 
Vo. 31, WEST MAIN STREET, 

RICHMMOWD, VIRGINIA. 










































NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 








PROSPECTUS 
OF TAE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 
FOR THE YEAR 1855. 
TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-First Volume of the SOUTHERN LITERARY 
MESSENGER, the Proprietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on 
“their part to maintain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all who 
value sterling literary merit. For Twenty Years, the Messenger has endeavored to reflect faith- 
fully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views. aud bas been alone among 
the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the peculiar institutions of the Southern States. 
To this office it will still be devoted, aud will be prompt to repel assaults upon the South, whether 
they come under the specious garb of fiction as in * Uncle Tom's Cabin,” or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as 
their most peteut weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encour- 
agement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 
The Messenger will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems 


Critiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy and other Nat*cnal Subjects. 


With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the Messenger, the Proprietors have made a 
reduction in the Price of Subscription which is now only 


Three Doliars Per Annum, in Advance. 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE 1ST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 


The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue as heretofore, under 
the charge of 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ., 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new American or 
Foreign works of general interest and vaiue. The Editor’s opinions will be always fearlessly and 
honestly avowed. a 


The Business: Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all communications of a 


business nature must be addressed. 
MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO. 
Richmond, Virginia, December 1st, 1854. 











IMPORTANT. NOTICE. 


Bes~ Our Subscribers in remitting to us money for Subscriptions to the Messen- 
iger, will please send the amount in GoLp if possible, otherwise in CURRENT BANK 
; Notes. Jn many instances, lately, we have had to pay one-half of the amount re- 
ceived, to get. current funds for the other half. Many of ‘our subscribers have sent 
us braken bank and counterfeit notes, and the consequence has been that they had 

‘to be returned to them, with a tax of double postage to us. 
MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON ‘& €0., Proprictors. 
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MAMMOTH 


PRINTING SSTABLISHMENT. 


eet tO DOIN IRS OOF Do Cer 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK AMD JOB PRINTERS, 


“ 
a 
- ee — 


LAW-BUILDING, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Have added largely to their heretofore extensive assortment of BOOK AND JOB TYPE. 
__ Our Presses, both large and small, are of the most improved style. In addition to which we 
will put to work, in a few weeks, one of 


ADAMS’ SUPERIOR BOOK PRESSES; 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST IN THE SOUTHERN CouNTRY. (Cost, $2,000.) 


We are as well prepared as any establishment in the State to execute 


Books, , Cards, Negotiable Notes, 
Newspapers, Checks, Bonds, 
Periodicals, Bill Heads, Drafts, 
Pamphlets, Certificates, Tickets, 
Circulars, Hand Bills, Labels, &c., &c. 


In fat, MVERY, DESCRIPTION OF JOB PRINTING, will be 
executed in any style to suit the taste of customers. upon terms that cannot fail to please. 
Satisfaction given in all cases, or no charge will be made. Orders promptly attended to. 


Address 
. MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, Richmond, Va. 








ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. 


MA persons are not aware that such an extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES is kept for sale in the City 
of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber’s ware rooms, at 139 Main Street. 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the very best instru- 
ments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased by persons of judgment and taste. 

The subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES—and testimonials 
to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, remarks of the Press in their favor and 
expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have bought and tried them, can be shown. But their charac- 
ter is established, and it would be impossible for any one to purchase a bad or iadifferent Piano of the subscriber. 
They are warranted in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchanged 
Besides, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment North. 

Persons at a distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully executed as when per- 
sonally present, and the instruments packed securely to f° by any conveyance without injury. 

tz dia Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


JAMES WOODHOUSE, 
(Late Nash & Woodhouse,) Bookseller, Richmond, Virginia. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


gBes~ Our Subscribers in remitting to us money for Subscriptions to the Messen- 
ger, will please send the amount in GoLp if possible, otherwise in Current Bank 
Nores. In many instances, lately, we ltave had to pay one-half of the amount re- 
ceived, to get current funds for the other half. Many of our subscribers have sent 
us broken bank and counterfeit notes, and the consequence has been that they had 
to be returned to them, with a tax of double postage to us. 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO:, Proprietors. 

































A NEW NOVEL! 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ VIRGINIA COMEDIANS.” 


In Press, and will be ready Vth June. 


ELLIE: OR, THE HUMAN COMEDY! 


By JOHN ESTEN COOKE, Author of the “ Virginia Comedians,” “ Leather Stockings and Silk,” 
“The Youth of Jefferson,” ete. 


** MoTLey’s THE ONLY Weare. '—As You Like Jt. 


In one handsome |2ino, Vol. Beautifully Ilustrated with Original Designs by Srrorusn. Priee $1,25. 


A. MORRIS, Publisher, Richmond, Virginia. 


erent OES POL PF fer e-— 


Yhe Literary Editor of the Richmond Dispatch thus notices the announcement of the work : 


“A New Nover.—Those of our readers who have read the ‘ Virginia Comedians,’ have ne 
doubt hailed with delight, the announcement in our advertising columns, of a new novel, by the au- 
thor of a production which placed the writer, at a single bound, among the first novelist of Ameri- 
ea. Few who have read that charming book, so rich and ripe with the flowers of genius and cul- 
ture, would suppose it the production of a young gentleman in the spring time of life, and whose 
literary career has just been commenced. What may be expected of the fruits of a summer, whose 
spring opens with such promise? 

“The title of the new novel is ‘ Ellie: or, the Human Comedy,’ and the opinion is expréss- 
ed by a competent judge, who has seen the proof-sheets, that it surpasses the ‘‘ Virginia Comedians,’ 
It is to be published by Mr. A. Morris, of Richmond, in one handsome 12mo. volume, beautifully 
illustrated with original designs, by the accomplished Virginia Artist, Strother. The scene of the 
atory is laid in Richmond, and the author’s aim, as stated in his preface, is to inculcate pure and el- 
evated principles, and high-toned morality—‘ to paint life as it is—men as they are—human beings 
as they speak and act when moved by those diverse and conflicting passions and emotions which are 
the common inheritance of humanity. The work is intended to contain types, so to speak, of hu- 
man life; representing each different classes, and with an underlying philosophy in their careers, 
which the author trusts is quite pure and genuine in its presentation. The chief aim of the story is 
to-show the beauty and loveliness of kindness in the influence of purity and self-sacrifice—and that 
human nature can never lose wholly the good impulses given it by God.’ 

“ The author, who bids fair to achieve such an enviable fame in the world of letters, and who 
is consecrating his splendid genius to the most elevated purposes, is John Esten Cooke, Esq.. a young 
mentber of the Richmond bar.” 7 

te The repeated calls and inquiries upon a simple announcement of a New Book in Press, by 
the talented and gifted young author of the ‘ Virginia Comedians,” justifies the impression that the 
oe it will be unprecedented; that it will be—the Book of the Year. Pies” 

To avoid disappointment or delay in filling orders, the publisher would suggest to the 
trade to forward their orders at once, which will be furnished according to priority of receipt. 
TERMS.—Yo the Trade, 50 copies or less, 25 per cent. discount: 100 copies or less, 334 per 
cent. diseount. eb 
<—— *,* Publishers of Newspapers copying the announcement, shall receive a copy of the book 


post-paid. 








WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORE 
CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING STORE, 
| Sa VA. 
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PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
VAITITLI DDN T T JOQTHN 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 

NX ry % “7 % - 
FOR THE YEAR 1855. 
se VV Te WY Se NY WV; nieve 
TWN Y-FIRST VOLUME, 

In issuing the Prospectus of the ‘Twenty-First Volume of the SOUTHERN LITERARY 
MESSENGER, the Proprietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted on 
their part to maintain the high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of all who 
value sterling literary merit. For Twenty Years, the Messenger has endeavored to reflect faith- 
fully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views. and has been alone among 
the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the peculiar institutions of the Southern States. 
To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the South, whether 
they come under the specious garb of fiction as in ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as 
their most potent weapon of attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encour- 
agement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 


With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the Messenger, the Proprietors have made a 
reduction in the Price of Subscription which is now only 


Three Dollars Per Annum, in Advance. 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE 1ST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue as heretofore, under 


the charge of 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ., 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new American or 
foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be always fearlessly and 
honestly avowed. 


The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all communications of a 


business nature must be addressed. 
MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO. 
Richmond, Virginia, December 1st, 1854. 


AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS AND NOTES. 
BY EDMUND RUFFIN—Containing articles on the Theory and Practice of Draining (in all its 
branches )—Advantages of Ploughing Flat Lands in Wild Beds—on Clover Culture and the Use and 
Value of the Products—Management of Wheat Harvests—Harvesting Corn Fedder—on the man- 
ner of propagation and habits of the Moth or Wevil, and means to prevent its ravages—Inquiry in- 
to the causes of the existence of Prairies, Savannas and Deserts, and the peculiar condition of Soils 
which Favor or Prevent the Growth of Trees—Depressed condition of Lower Virginia—Apology for 
“¢ Book Farmers’’—Fallow—Usefulness of Snakes—Embanked Tide Marshes and Mill Ponds as 
Causes of Diseases—On the Sources of Malaria, or of Autumnal Diseases and Means of Prevention 
—On the Culture, Uses and Value of the Southern Pea and especially as a Manuring crop. $1 25. 
tuffin’s Agricultural Writings, uniform library style, 2 vols., over 900 pages. Price $:. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 121 Main Street. 





~ ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. _ 


A A ANY persons are not aware that such an extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES is kept for sale in the City 
of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber’s ware rooms, at 139 Main Street. 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the very best instru- 
ments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased by persons of judgment and taste. 

The subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES—and testimonials 
to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, remarks of the Press in their favor and 
expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have bought and tried them, can be shown. But their charae- 
ter is established, and it would be impossible for any one to purchase a bad or indifferent Piano of the subscriber. 
‘They are warranted in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchanged 
Besides, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment North. 

Persons at a distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully executed as when 
sonally present, and the instruments packed securely to Fe by any conveyance without injury. 

om da Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 

JAMES WOODHOUSE, 


(Late Nash & Woodhouse,) Bookselier, Richmond, Virginia . 


per- 
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“-< N E Ww N 0 Vv E L! 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE « VIRGINIA COMEDIANS. 


, In Press, and will be ready 15th June. 


THE HUMAN COMEDY 
‘ 
ELLIE: OR, THE HUMAN CO | 
By JOHN ESTEN COOKE, Author of the “ Virginia Comedians,” ‘“ Leather Stockings and Silk,” 
“The Youth of Jefferson,” ete. 


** MoTLEy’s THE ONLY Weare.’’—As You Like I. 


In one-handsome 12mo. Vol, Beautifully Illustrated with Original Designs by Srrorner. Price $1,25. 


A. MORRIS, Publisher, Richmond, Virginia. 


The Literary Editor of the Richmond Dispatch thus notices the ummouncement of the work: 
“A New Nove..-—Those of our readers who have read the ‘ Virginia Comedians,’ have no 
doubt hailed with delight, the announcement in our adve reining 


y ; columns, of a new novel, by the au- 


thor of a production which placed the writer, at a sing le bound, among the first novelist of Ameri- 
ca, Few who have read that charming b ok, so rich ee with the flowers tg genius and cul- 
ture, would suppose it the production of a young ge entle nen in the spring time of life, and whose 


literary career has just been eat v hat rms vy be « xpecte 1 of the fruits of a sammer. whose 
spring opens with such promise’ 
“The title of the new novel is ‘ Ellie: or, tne iIluman Cx 


i medy,’ and the opi 110m Is express- 
ed by a competent judge, who has seen the proof-sheets, that it surpasses the “ Virginia Comedians.’ 


a Fa > 
It-is to be published ‘by Mr. A. Morris, of Richmond. in one handsome 12nx 


me 12mo. volume, beautifully 
illustrated With original designs, by the accomplished Virginia Artist, Strother. The scene of the 
story is laid in Richmond, and the author’s aim, as state d im his preface, is to inculcate pure and el- 


evated principles, and high-toned morality—‘ to paint life as it is—me nas they are—human beings 
as they speak and act w hen moved by these diverse and conflicting passions and emotions which are 
the common inheritance of humanity. The work is intended to contain types, so to speak, of hu- 
man life; representing each different classes, and i with an : or rlying phil 


n underlying philosophy in their careers, 
which the author trusts is quite pure la genuine in its presentation. Th chief aim of the story is 
to show the beauty and loveliness of kindness in the influence of pu rity and self-sacrifice—and that 


4 

human nature can never lose wholly the good impulses given it by G qj.’ 

“The author, who bids fair to achieve such an enviable fame in the world of letters, and who 
is consecrating his splendid genius to the most elevated purposes, is John Est 
member of the Richmond bar.” 

ke The repeated calls and inguirics upon a simple announcement of a New Book in Press, by 
the talented and gifted young author of the ‘‘ Virginia Comedians,” justifies the impression that the 
demand for it will be unprec cedented ; that it will be—the Book of the Y. 


the Year. 

pae=~ To avoid disap pointment or delay in filling ox rders, the publisher w« yald suggest to the 
trade to forward their orders at once, which will be furnished according to prior ty of rex ig 
TERMS.—'o the Trade, 50 pee Me or less, 25 per cent. discount; 100 copies or less, 334 pes 
cent. discount. 

*.* Publishers of Newspapers copying the announcement, shall receive a copy of the book 
post-paid. 


n Cooke, Esq., a-yvoung 
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HENRY SHAFER. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORK 
CLOTRING EMPORIUM, 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN S18. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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aii FREIGHT FOR NEW YORK, 


BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, PORTLAND, NEWARK, NEW HAVEN, CHARLESTON, MOBILE, 
NEW ORLEANS, Sr. LOUIS, GALVESTON, SAN FRANCISCO, Evc., Ere. 


Per Steamship JAMESTOWN, to and via New York. 
Can be shipped every MONDAY and TUESDAY by the United States Mail Steamship JAMES— 
TOWN, Captain Parris. 

The agents at New York, Messrs. LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, will forward goods by this line 
to all of the above-mentioned places free of Commission, and at the lowest rates of Freight. 

Large and commodious sheds have been erected on the Wharf in New York, where goods are 
entirely protected from injury and other defacements, and every care and attention is bestowed in 
fprwarding goods for transhipment. 

Merchants shipping by this Steamship can always calculate to an hour cn the arrival of their 
goods, 

The “Jamestown” leaves New York every Saturday afternoon on her return to Richmond. 
For freight, apply to 


August 1. LUDLAM & WATSON. 








AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS AND NOTES. 


BY EDMUND RUFFIN—Containing articles on the Theory and Practice of Draining (in all its 
branches )—Advantages of Ploughing Flat Lands in Wild Beds—on Clover Culture and the Use and 
Value of the Products—Management of Wheat Harvests—Harvesting Corn Fodder—on the man- 
ner of propagation and habits of the Moth or Wevil, and means to prevent its ravager— Inquiry in- 
to the causes of the existence of Prairies, Savannas and Deererts, and the peculiar condition of Soils 
which Favor or Prevent the Growth of Trees—Depressed conditicn of Lower Virginia-—Apology for 
“Book Farmers”—Fallow—Usefalness of Snakes—Embanked Tide Marshes and Mill Ponds as 
Causes of Diseases—On the Sources of Malaria, or of Autumnal Diseases and Means of Prevention 
—QOn the Culture, Uses and Value of the Southern Pea and especially as a Manuring crop. $1 25. 

Ruffin’s Agricultural Writings, uniform library style, 2 vols., over 900 pages. Price $3. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 121 Main Street. 











{GANT NEW PIANOS 
ELEGANT } Al 
i bel persons are not awere that such an extensive ussortment of PLANO FORTES is kept for sale in the City 

of Richmond, as may be seeu 2t the subscriber's ware rooms, at 139 Main Street. 
They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but trom TWENTY TO THIRTY of the very best instru- 
ments to select from—consisung of all the faverite styles, udmired and parchased by persons et judgment and taste. 








The subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES—and testimonials 
to their superior exce}lence from eminent mdividuals ip the musical world, remarks of the Press in their favor and 
expressicu- of complete satistietion trom those who have boncint and ted them, can be shown. But their charae- 
ter is estublished. and it would be impossible for any ove to purchase a bed or iadifierent Piano of the subscriber 
They are warranted in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will he taken back or exci.anged. 


Besides, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respe: table establishment North. 
Persons ata distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully executed as when per- 
sonally present, and ise instruments »acked securely to gu by any couveyance without injury. 


{# Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 
JAMES WOODHOUSE, 
(Late Nash & Woodhouse,) Boukseller, Richmond, Virginia, 








—————— oo 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORK 
CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 


GENTLEMEN'S PURNISHLING STORE, 
| uae. VA. : 
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NMIEARNINO TEX 


PRINTING SSTABLISHMENT. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK ANDO JOR PRINTERS, 
LAW-BUILDING, RICHMOND, VIRGINLA. 


Have added largely to their heretofore extensive assortment of BOOK AND JOB TYPE. 
Our Presses, both large and small, are of the most improved style. We have put to work one of 


ADAMS’ SUPERIOR BOOK PRESSES: 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST IN THE SOUTHERN couNTRY. (Cost, $2,000.) 














We are as well prepared as any establishment in the State to execute 


Books, Cards, Negotiable Notes, 
Newspapers,, Checks, Bonds, 
Periodicals, Bill Heads, Drafts, 
Pamphlets, Certificates, Tickets, 
Circulars, Hand Bills, Labels, &c., &c. 


In fact, EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOB PRINTING, will be 


executed in any style to suit the taste of customers. upon erms that cannot fail to piease. 
Satisfaction given in all cases, or no charge will be made. Orders promptly attended to. 


Address 
MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, Richmond, Va. 


SPLENDID PIANO FORTES. 
Pee 8 = J. A. BELVIN, 


IS Constantly receiving trom the celebrated manufactories of 













Messrs. NUNNS & Co., BURNS & Co., REESEE & Co., and 


ELBERT & Co., with and without the A%elan; whose instru- 


ments are unrivalled in tone and durability; which he will sell on 


the most accommodating terms, ee 
7 A + <- Tah 
GABINET PURWIO ORE. ae ; 
i actu ir *urni t t fashionable putterns, which for beauty an 
Mr. B. still continues to Manulacture Cabinet Furniture of the sos pu awh ) 
workmanship cannot be surpassed. He is constantly Manufacturing Pariour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, 


Walnut, Oak and Mahogeny. 


Those wishi ic ] to examine hie assortment. : : : 
— J. A. BELVIN, Governor Sireet Richmond, Va. 


b..: Mi KEININGHAM, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 


No. 226, Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 


















-> za a2 _* aoe Oot Sj — 


—_- ia a ae, 
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a FREIGHT FOR NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, PORTLAND, NEWARK, NEW HAVEN, CHARLESTON, MOBILE, 
NEW ORLEANS, Sr. LOUIS, GALVESTON, SAN FRANCISCO, Ere., Ere. 


Per Steamship JAMESTOWN, to and via New York. 


Can be shipped every MONDAY and TUESDAY by the United States Mail Steamship JAMES- 
TOWN, Captain Parris. 

The agents at New York, Messrs. LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, will forward goods by this line 
to all of the above-mentioned places free of Commission, and at the lowest rates of Freight. 

Large and commodious shtds have been erected on the Wharf in New York, where goods are 
entirely protected from injury and other defacements, and every care and attention is bestowed in 
forwarding goods for transhipment. 

—_——— shipping by this Steamship can always calculate to an hour on the arrival of their 
oods. 
5 The “Jamestown” leaves New York every Saturday afternoon on her return to Richmond. 
For freight, apply to 
August 1. LUDLAM & WATSON. 





AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS AND NOTES. 


BY EDMUND RUFFIN—Containing articles on the Theory and Practice of Draining (ir all its 
branches )—Advantages of Ploughing Flat Lands in Wild Beds—on Clover Culture and the Use and 
Value of the Products—Management of Wheat Harvests—Harvesting Corn Fodder—on the man- 
ner of propagation and habits of the Moth or Wevil, and means to prevent its ravages—Inquiry in- 
to the causes of the existence of Prairies, Savannas and Deserts, and the peculiar condition of Soils 
which Favor or Prevent the Growth of Trees—Depressed condition of Lower Virginia—Apology for 
“Book Farmers’”—Fallow—Usefulness of Snakes—Embanked Tide Marshes and Mill Ponds as 
Causes of Diseases—On the Sources of Malaria, or of Autumnal Diseases and Means of Prevention 
~—On the Culture, Uses and Value of the Southern Pea and especially as a Manuring crop. $1 26. 

Ruffin’s Agricultural Writings, uniform library style, 2 vols., over 900 pages. Price $3. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 121 Main Street, 














ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. 


oe} persons are not aware that such an extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES is kept for sale in the City 
of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber’s ware rooms, at 139 Main Street. 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the very best instru- 
ments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased by persons of judgment and taste. 


The subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES—and testimonials 
to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, remarks of the Press in their favor and 
expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have bought and tried them, can be shown. But their charac- 
ter is established, and it would be impossible for any one to purchase a bad or indifferent Piano of the subscriber 
They are warranted in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchanged. 
Besides, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment North. 





Persons at a distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully executed as when per- 
sonally present, and the instruments packed securely to go by any conveyance without injury. 


(se Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 
JAMES WOODHOUSE, 
(Late Nash & Woodhouse,) Bookseller, Richmond, Virginia. 








HENRY SHAFER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORE 
CLOTHING BMPCRIGM, 


GENTLEM EN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN S18., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


—_——- 
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MAMMOTEZ 


PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


arr BIDE OGG pe cere —— 


spe ee age .. ajpretosshnib 
WOOK ARNO JOR PREMIERS, 
LAW-BUILDING, sinus VIRGINIA, 


Have added largely to their heretofore extensive assortment of BOOK AND JOB TYPE. 





Our Presses, both large and small, are of the most improved styles. We have had made to order 
and just put to work one of 


ADAMS’ SUPERIOR BOOK PRESSES: 
ONE OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST IN THE SOUTHERN COUNTRY. (Cost, $2,000.) 


With new presses, new machinery, and good workmen, we are as well prepared as any estab- 
Kshment in the State to execute 


Books, Cards, Negotiable Notes, 
Newspapers, Checks, Bonds, 
Periodicals, Bill Heads, Drafts, 
Pamphlets, Certificates, Tickets, 
Circulars, Hand Bills, Labels, &c., &c. 


In fact, EVERY, DESCRIPTION OF JOB PRINTING, will be 


executed in any aye to suit the taste of customers, upon terms that cannot fail to please. 


We are now printing 


The Southern Literary Messenger, the Home & Foreign J ournal for 
ja 9 tist denomination, the Virginia Colonizationist, the Yearly Reg- 
the Virginia Military Institute, &c., 


to ate we refer all persons for specimens of our work. 


Particular attention paid to printing Catalogues for Schools and Colleges. 
Satisfaction given in all cases, or no charge will be made. Orders promptly attended to. 


Address 
MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, Richmond, Va. 


SPLEN} DID PIANO FORTES. 
eee ; J. A. BALYIN, 


IS Constantly receiving from the celebrated manufactories of 


Messrs. NUNNS & Co., BURNS & Co., REESEE & Co., and 











_ ELBERT & Co., with and without the Aolian; whose instru- 


“ ments are unrivalled in tone and durability; which he will sell on 





the most accommodating terms. 


GABINSE@T FURNITURE, 


iture of the most fashionable patterns, which for beauty and 

ees cemeatly Manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, 
Walnut, Oak and Mahogany . . hs assortment 
Pi “ie a aS purchase, ee en exe J. A. BELVIN, Governor Street Richmond, Va. 
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Padinvy FREIGHT FOR NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, PORTLAND, NEWARK, NEW HAVEN, CHARLESTON, MOBILE, 
NEW ORLEANS, Sr. LOUIS, GALVESTON, SAN FRANCISCO, Erc., Erc. 

Per Steamship JAMESTOWN, to and via New York. 

Cn be shipped every MONDAY and TUESDAY by the United States Mail Steamship JAMES- 

TOWN, Captain Parris. 

The agents at New York, Messrs. LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, will forward goods by this line 
to all of the above-mentioned places free of Commission, and at the lowest rates:of Freight. 

Large and commodious sheds have been erected on the Wharf in New York, where goods are 


entirely protected from injury and other defacements, and every care and attention is bestowed in 
‘forwarding goods for transhipment. 


Merchants shipping by this Steamship can always calculate to an hour on the arrival of their 
goods. 


The “Jamestown” leaves New York every Saturday afternoon on her return to Richmond. 
For freight, apply to 


August 1. LUDLAM & WATSON. 








AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS AND NOTES. 

BY EDMUND RUFFIN—Containing articles on the Theory and Practice of Draining (in all its 
branches )—Advantages of Ploughing Flat Lands in Wild Beds—on Clover Culture and the Use and 
Value of the Products—Management of Wheat Harvests—Harvesting Corn Fodder—on the man- 
ner Of propagation and habits of the Moth or Wevil, and means to prevent its ravages—Inquiry in- 
to the causes of the existence of Prairies, Savannas and Deserts, and the peculiar condition of Svils 
which Favor or Prevent the Growth of Trees—Depressed condition of Lower Virginia—Apology for 
“Book Farmers’’—Fallow—Usefulness of Snakes—Embanked Tide Marshes and Mill Ponds as 
Causes of Diseases—On the Sources of Malaria, or of Autumnal Diseases and Means of Prevention 
—On the Culture, Uses and Value of the Southern Pea and especially as a Manuring crop. $1 25. 

Ruffin’s Agricultural Writings, uniform library style, 2 vols., over 900 pages. Price $5. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 121 Main Street. 


1 2 
ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. 
N ANY persons are not aware that such an extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES is kept for sale in the City 
of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber’s ware rooms, at 139 Main Street. 


They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the very best instru- 
ments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased by persons of judgment and taste. 


The subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES—and testimonials 
to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, remarks of the Press in their favor and 
expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have bought and tried them, can be shown. But their charac- 
ter is established, and it would be impossible for any one to purchase a bad or indifferent Piano of the <1 r 
They are warranted in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchanged. 
Besides, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment North. 


Persons at a distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully executed as when per- 
sonally present, and the instruments packed securely to go by any conveyance without injury. 
(= Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


JAMES WOODHOUSE, 
(Late Nash & Woodhouse,) Bookseller. Richmond, Virginia. 





HENRY SHAFER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORK 
CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING STORE 
select VA. ae 
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To our Subscribers! ; 
We earnestly entreat our delinquent subscribers to send us the amount 
they respectively owe us. We have asked this before, but we now respect- 
fully but frankly submit the matter to them as one upon which the con- ( 
tinued existence of the Messenger depends. We are in real distress, with 7 
thousands standing on our books which ought long since to have been ti 
pu Will not our debtors discharge their obligations and enable us to 
eep up the Messenger as the literary’organ of the Southern States? If f 
our appeal shall be in vain we have only to request of such as never in- 
tend to pay that they will inform us of the fact and we will stop their 
numbers of the Magazine. E 
Come, dear friends, send in immediately the amounts due us, and which 
in all honor belong to us, and enable us thereby to continue the publica- , 
tion of our favorite "Messenger. 
NAA RARAOITEst ; 
\ 
t 
a v 
ee tO RO 00 1 rece 6 
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MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


LAW-BUILDING, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


Have added largely to their heretofore extensive assortment of BOOK AND JOB TYPE. 


Our Presses, both large and small, are of the most improved styles. We have had made to order ] 
and just put to work one of 


‘ r - Q 
ADAMS’ SUPERIOR BOOK PRESSES: 
@NE OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST IN THE SOUTHERN COUNTRY. (Cost, $2,000.) 7 
° . te 
With new presses, new machinery, and good workmen, we are as well prepared as any estab- 7 
lishment in the State to execute E 
Books, Cards, Negotiable Notes, 5 
Newspapers, Checks, Bonds, 
Periodicals, Bill Heads, Drafts, 
Pamphlets, Certificates, Tickets, é 
Circulars, Hand Bills, Labels, &c., &c. 


; In fact, EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOB PRINTING, will be 


executed in any style to suit the taste of customers, upon terms that cannot fail to please. 
We are now printing 
The Southern Literary Messenger, the Home & Foreign Journal for 


the Baptist denomination, the Virginia Colonizationist, the Yearly Reg- 
ister of the Virginia Military Institute, &c., 


to which we refer all persons for specimens of our work, 
Particular attention paid to printing Catalogues for Schools and Colleges. 
Satisfaction given in all cases, or no charge will be made. Orders promptly attended to. 


Address 
MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, Richmond, Va. 
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at” FREIGHT FOR NEW YORK, 


BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, PORTLAND, NEWARK, NEW HAVEN, CHARLESTON, MOBILE, 
NEW ORLEANS, Sr. LOUIS, GALVESTON, SAN FRANCISCO, Ere., Exc. 


Per Steamship JAMESTOWN, to and via New York. 


Can be shipped every MONDAY and TUESDAY by the United States Mail Steamship JAMES- 
TOWN, Captain Parrisu. 

The agents at New York, Messrs. LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, will forward goods by this line 
to all of the above-mentioned places free of Commission, and at the lowest rates of Freight. 

Large and commodious sheds have been erected on the Wharf in New York, where goods are 
entirely protected from injury and other defacements, and every care and attention is bestowed in 
forwarding goods for transhipment. 

Merchants shipping by this Steamship can always calculate to an hour on the arrival of their 
BT ie “‘ JamesTOWN” leaves New York every Saturday afternoon on her return to Richmond. 
For freight, apply to . 


August 1. LUDLAM & WATSON. 
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AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS AND NOTES. 


BY EDMUND RUFFIN—Containing articles on the Theory and Practice of Draining (in all its 
branches )—Advantages of Ploughing Flat Lands in Wild Beds—on Clover Culture and the Use and 
Value. of the Products—Management of Wheat Harvests—Harvesting Corn Fodder—on the man- 
ner of propagation and habits of the Moth or Wevil, and means to prevent its ravages—-Inquiry in- 
to the causes of the existence of Prairies, Savannas and Deserts, and the peculiar condition of Svils 
which Favor or Prevent the Growth of Trees—Depressed condition of Lower Virginia—Apology for 
‘Book Farmers’”—Fallow—Usefulness of Snakes—Embanked Tide Marshes and Mill Ponds as 
Causes of Diseases—On the Sources of Malaria, or of Autumnal Diseases and Mearis of Prevention 
—On the Culture, Uses and Value of the Southern Pea and especially as a Manuring crop. $1 25, 

Ruffin’s Agricultural Writings, uniform library style, 2 vols., over 900 pages. Price $3. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, 121 Main Street. 











ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. 


wrt persons are not aware that such an extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES is kept for sale in the City 
of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber’s ware rooms, at 139 Main Street. 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the very best in stru- 
ments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased by persons of judgment and taste. 


The subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES—and testimonials 
to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, remarks of the Press in their favor and 
expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have bought and tried them, can be shown. But their charac- 
ter is established, and it would be impossible for any one to purchase a bad or indifferent Piano of the subscriber 
They are warranted in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchanged. 
Besides, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment North. 


Persons at a distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully executed as when per- 
sonally present, and the instruments packed securely to go by any conveyance without injury. 


(eS Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


JAMES WOODHOUSE, 
(Late Nash & Woodhouse,) Bookseller, Richmond, Virginia. 








HENRY SHAFER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORK 
CLOTRING EMPORIGM, 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STS., 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


The Proprietors have concluded to Publish the SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 
another year!! 


THE NEXT NUMBER COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 


Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall re- 
ceive it at greatly reduced prices. 








PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


FOR THE YEAR 1856. 
TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME. 


In issuing the Prospeétus of the Twenty-Second Volume of the SOUTHERN LITERARY 
MESSENGER, the Proprietors rely solely on the encouraging letters and promises of the friends 
of the Messenger to aid theni in extending its circulation, and they beg to assure the public that 


no exertions will be Temittedon their part to maintain the high character of the work, and to. | 


challenge the patronage of all who value sterling literary merit. For Twenty-One Years, the 
Messenger has endeavored:to reflect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all narrow and 
sectional views, and has been alone among the monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 


PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the South, whether 
they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of anti-slavery pamphlets. At 
this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing literature as their most potent weapons of 


attack, the Southern people will surely not withhold their encouragement from a work whose aim 
it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 


The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, 
Essays, Poems, Critiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy, 
and other National Subjects. 


With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors though they 


intend greatly increasing the size of the work, haye reduced the Price of Subscription, which.is 
now only 


 MPHREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 


“OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will he entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue under the charge of 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ., 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new American or Foreign 


works — general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be always fearlessly and honestly 
avowed. 


The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all communications of a 
business nature must be addressed. 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO. 


| Law Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
a Ei Srp, 1855 | 
BEC Rosas Me 18. | 
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